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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 





“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munte- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Paesipext or 
tue Unirep Srares, but the Commanper OF tae Army, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. *. . . From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Conaress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
witn, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power. . . . It isa war power. I say it isa «,, 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it bo a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to co. y on the war, and wust CARRY IT ON, AC- 
CORDING TO THE LAws oF war ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE or THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q Avamar, 
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SPEECH OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 
In Washington City, on Tuesday Evening, April 11, 1865. 





t this evening, not in sorrow, but in glad- 
ness of heart. The evacuation of Petersburg and | 
Richmond, and the surrender of the principal insur- | 
give bopes of a righteous and speedy | 


We mee 


gent army, a én | 
we whose joyous expression cannot be restrained. | 
Jn the midst of this, however, He from whom all | 
Me o 7 

‘isings flow must not be forgotten. A call for a) 


National Thanksgiving is being prepared, and will 
be dal’ promulgated, Nor must those whose hard- | 
or part gives us the cause of rejoicing be overlooked. | 
Their honors must not be parveled out with others. | 
|, myselt, was near the front and had the high pleas- 

ure of transmitting much of the good news to you. 
of the honor for plan or execution is 
mae. To Gen. Grant, his skillful officers and | 
brave men, all belong. The gallant mavy stood | 
ready, but was not in reach to take active part. By | 
the ee recent successes, the re-inauguration of the na- 

tional authority—reconstruction, which has had a} 
share of thought from the first—is pressed | 
re closely upon our attention. It is traught | 


But no part 


large 
dirt 


puch M0 

with great difliculty. Unlike a case of war between 
independent nations, there is no authorized organ | 
for us to treat with. No one man has authority to | 
give up the rebellion for any other man. We simply | 
must begin with and mould from disorganized and | 
discordant elements. Nor js it a small additional | 


embarrassment that we, the loyal people, differ 
among ourselves as to the mode, manner and meas- | 
yre of reconstruction. As a general rule, I abstain | 
from reading the reports of attacks upon myself, | 
wishing not to be provoked by that to which I can- 


not properly offer an answer. In spite of this pre-| 
. ! . - } 
caution, however, it comes to my knowledge that I | 
am much censured for some supposed agency in set- 


ting up and seeking to sustain the new State govern- 
went of Louisiana. In this I have done just so much | 
andnomore than the public knows. In the annual | 
message of December, 1863, and the accompanying | 
pro lamation, I presented a plan of reconstruction, | 
as the phrase goes, which I "bargin if adopted by | 
any State, would be acceptable to and sustained by 
the Executive government of the nation. I distinct. | 
ly stated that this was not the only plan which might | 
posibly be acceptable ; and I also distinctly protest- 
ed that the Executive claimed no right to say who | 
or whether members should be admitted to seats 
in Congress from such States. This plan was in| 
advance submitted to the then Cabinet,and approved | 
by every member of it. One of them suggested | 
that [ should then, and in that connection, apply the | 
Emancipation proclamation to the theretofore ex- 
cepted parts of Virginia and Louisiana, that I should | 
drop the suggestion about apprenticeship for freed | 
people, and that I should omit the protest against 
my own power in regard to the admission of mem- 
bers of Congress. But even he approved every 
part and parcel of the plan which has since been 
employed or touched by the action of Louisiana. 
The new Constitution of Louisiana, declaring eman- 
cipation for the whole State, practically applies the | 
proclamation to the part previously excepted. It 
does not adopt apprenticeship for freed people, and 
is silent, 9s it could not well be otherwise, about the 
admission of members to Congress So that, as it 
applied to Louisiana, every member of the Cabinet 
fully approved the plan. ‘The message went to 
Congress, and I received many commendations of 
the plan, written and verbal, and not a single 
objection to it from any professed emancipationist | 
came to my knowledge until after the news reached | 
Washington that the people of Louisiana had begun | 
to move in accordance with it. From about July, 
1862, I had corresponded with different persons 
supposed to be interested in seeking a reconstruc- 
tion of a State government for Louisiana. When 
the message of 1863, with the plan before mentioned, 
reached New Orleans, Gen. Banks wrote me that be 
was confident that the people, with his military co- 
operation, would reconstruct substantially on that 
plan. I wrote to him and some of them to try it. 
They tried it, and the result is known, Such bas 
been my only agency in getting up the Louisiana 
government, As tosustaining it, my promise is out, 
as betore stated; but as bad promises are better 
broken than kept, I shall treat this asa bad promise, 
and break it whenever I shall be convinced that 
peeping it is adverse to the public interest; but 1 
Have not yet been soconvinced. I have been showna 
‘etier on this subject, (supposed to be an able one), | 
a which the writer expresses regret that my 
mind has not seemed to be definitely fixed on the 
(uestion whether the seceded States, so called, are 
lw the Union or out of it. It would perhaps add 
‘tonishment to his regret were he to learn that 
“nee | have found professed Union men endeavoring 
‘0 answer that question, I have purposely forborne 
ri public expression upon it. As appears to me, 
‘hat question has not been, nor yet is, a practically 
material one, and that any discussion of it, while it 
‘ius remains practically immaterial, could have no 
other effect than the mischievous one of dividing our 
'nends. As yet, whatever it may become, that ques- 
tion is bad as the basis of a controversy, and good 
‘or nothing at all—a merely pernicious abstraction. 
eall agree that the seceded States, so called, are 
out of their proper practical relation with the Union, 
and that the sole object of the government, civil and 
mittary, in regard to those States, is.to again get 
them intothat proper practical relation. J believe 
that tts not only possible, bat, in fact, easier, to. do 
‘is without deciding or even considering whether 
— States have ever been out of the Union, than 
wal it. Finding themselves safely at home, it 
- d be utterly immaterial whether they had been 
“road. Let us all join in doing the acts necessary 
.,_ ‘estore the proper practical relations between 
mace rs and the Union, and each forever after 
oy — y indulge his own opinion, whether in do- 
te fo ts he brought the States from without Into 
_ © Cnion, or only gave them proper assistance, they 
ak having been out of it. The amount of 
Inna ota? so to speak, on which the Louis- 
“ feet rests, would be more satisfactory 
oon see contained 50,000 or $0,000, or even 
tiie of 12,000, as it does. It is also un- 
Ft oa e some that the elective franchise is not 
ithe colored man. I would myself prefer 
. aay a non conferred on the very intelligent and 
usa Wa0 Serve our cause as soldiers. Still the 
‘estion is not whether the I 








isiana ver t, 
rhe stands, is quite all that is desirable. The ques- 
.- ‘8, will it be wiser to’take it as it is, and eep 


*s Maprove it, or to reject and di 
an Louisiana be 


rse it? 
ught into proper practical 


! 
ae with the Union sooner by sustaining or by. 


Lay 2 her new State government ? Some 12,000 
“ts in the heretofore slave State of Louisiana 


Have . ; 
he worn allegiance to the Union, assumed to be 


tions, organized a State government, adopted a Free , 
State Constitution, giving the benefit of the public | 
schools equally to black and white, and empowering | 
the Legislature to confer the elective franchise upon | 
the colored man. 

This Legislature has already voted to ratify the | 
Constitutional Amendment recently passed by Con- | 
gress abolishing slavery throughout the nation. | 
These twelve thousand 
mitted to the Union, and to perpetuate freedom in | 
the State, committed to the very things, and nearly | 
all things the nation wants, and they ask the nation’s | 
recognition and its assistance to make good this com- 
mittal. 

Now, if we reject and spurn them, we do our ut- } 
most to disorganize and disperse them. We, in fact, | 
say to the white man, You are worthless or worse ; | 
we will neither help you nor be helped by you. To 
the blacks we say, This cup of liberty, which these, | 
your old masters, beld to your lips, we will dash from | 
you, and leave you to the chances of gathering the 
spilled and scattered contents in some vague and un- 
defined when, where and how. 

If this course, discouraging and paralyzing both | 
white and black, has any tendency to bring Louisi- 
ana into proper practical relations with the Union, I | 
have so far been unable to perceive it. If, on the | 
contrary, we sustain and recognize the new govern- 
ment of Louisiana, the converse of all this is made | 
true. We encourage the hearts and nerve the arms | 
of 12,000 to adhere to their work and argue for it, | 
and feed it, and proselyte for it, and grow it, and 
ripen it to a complete success. 

The colored man, too, in seeing all united for him, 
is inspired with vigilance, and energy, and daring to | 
the same end. Grant that he desires the elective | 
franchise, will he not attain it sooner by saving the 
already advanced steps toward it than by running 
backward over them? Concede that the new gov- 
ernment of Louisiana is only to what it should be, as 
the egg is to the fowl, we shall sooner have the fowl 
by hatching the egg than by smashing it. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Again, if we reject Louisiana, we also reject one 
vote in favor of the proposed amendment to the Na- 
tional Constitution. To meet this proposition, it has | 
been argued that no more than three-fourths of those | 
States which have not attempted secession are neces- 
sary to validly ratify the amendment. I do not com- 
mit myself against this further than to say that such 
a ratification would be questionable and sure to be 
persistently questioned, while a ratification by three- 
fourtks of all the States would be unquestioned 
and unquestionable. 

I repeat the question, can Louisiana be brought 
into practical relations with the Union sooner by 
sustaining or by discarding ber new State govern- 
ment ? What has been said of Louisiana will apply 
to other States. And yet so great peculiarities per- 
tain to each State, and such important and sudden 
changes occur in the same State, and withal so new 
and unprecedented is the whole case, that no exclu- 
sive and inflexible plan can safely be prescribed as 
to details and collaterals. Such exclusive and in- 
flexible plan would surely become a new entangle- 
ment. 

Important principles may and must be inflexible. 
In the present situation, as the phrase goes, it may 
be my duty to make some new announcement to the 
people of the South. I am considering, and shall 
not fail to act when satisfied that action will be 
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THE HAND OF PROVIDENCE IN THE WAR. 


“Had it not been for the resolution taken by 
those who directed the affairs of the rebel States, 
to plant corn instead of cotton, to sow large tracts 
with wheat, and to rear large stocks of cattle for 
the subsistence of their armies, Sherman could nev- 
er have made his triumphant march tbrough Geor- 
gia and South Carolina.” This was a remark made 
the other day by an officer who had accompanied 
Gen. Sherman in his “ agreeable journey” through 
Georgia, and afterwards traversed with him and 
his victorious host the State of South Carolina. 

This is one of those circumstances which so re- 
markably characterize the present civil war, all con- 
spiring to the great end of crushing the rebellion 
and slavery together. The planters of the rebel 
States knew not for whom they planted their fields 
and sowed them with grain, nor for whom they fat- 
tened their beeves and stocked their poultry yards. 
The army of Sherman marched through their re- 
gion and found abundant granaries and numerous 
herds awaiting their arrival, and then it was seen 
for whom this ample provision had been made. 
Had the usual quantity of cotton been planted, the 
journey through tbat country would by no means 
have been found so agreeable. In fact, it is not too 
much to say that, not being able to subsist on the 
resources of the country, this march, so important 
to the success of our arms, could not have been 
made. It was because the leading conspirators so 
earnestly exhorted their followers to confine their 
tillage to grains and roots, and their husbandry to 
the rearing of domestic animals, that Savannah has 
already fallen into our hands, that we have taken 
possession of Charleston, that Wilmington is ours, 
that we have occupied most of the principal towns 
of North Carolina, and that Richmond, the capital 
of the rebellion, has so soon fallen. .A wise Provi- 
dence put it in the hearts of the slaveholders to 
make unwittingly this contribution to our victories. 

Our readers will remember that at an earlier pe- 
riod of this war, it was generally said that the pos- 
session of slaves gave the conspirators against the 
Union a great pean aban a military point of view. 
It created a military class—the masters, accustomed 
to the use of arms, asa daily amusement, and de- 
voted solely to the art of war; while another class, 
the bondmen and bondwomen, docile, quiet and obe- 
dient, tilled the fielils and supplied the army with 
the means of subsistenc®. Against the military 
class of the South we had only to oppose our arti- 
zans, our farmers, our recruits drawn from various 

sedentary pursuits, men who, whatever might be 
the spirit and resolution with which they came to 
the rescue of their country, were of unwarlike hab- 
its, and multitudes of whom would find it necessary 
to return to their homes as soon as their term of ser- 
vice should be ended. 
Sach was a just representation of the state of 
things at that time, but in tMis very organization of 
Southern society, on which the slaveholders plumed 
themselves so proudly, lurked a disadvantage and a 
danger to the rebel cause which. became apparent 
soon after the President issued the proclamation of 
freedom to the slaves.in the revolted States. The 
masters then found that they had been rearing a 
class of scouts and guides for the loyal army—a 
' class who sheltered and helped on their way the fu- 
gitive from rebel ution and the Union 
soldier—a class from whom the Union army, when 
the federal government had grown a little wiser, re- 
cruited its soldiers—a class who furnished the fede- 
ral army with the heroes of soine of its most fiercely 
contested fields. 
the most glorious triumphs of the war; it has enter- 
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This class has shared in some of 


and but the other day was the first to take military 
occupation of Richmond. 

It was most important that the war should be con- 
tinued until this inherent weakness of the social 
system founded on slavery should be fully demon- 
strated. It was most important that the world 
should see that in such a state of society, the master 
and the slave were necessarily enemies, and that in 


ersons are thus fully com- | vase of an invasion from without which promised 


the slave his freedom, he would be sure to take part 
against the master. The present war has been car- 
ried on long enough to make the truth clear to al! 
the world and to al! time, that a government whose 
essential principle is slavery, rests upon a most slip- 
pery and insecure foundation, and is in perpetual 
danger of being overthrown by assaults from with- 
out. 

Yet this truth could not have been made so man- 
ifest but for the peculiar temper of the Southern 
slaveholders, naturally generated by their institu- 
tion. Accustomed to make their will the law, as 
well in politics as on the plantation, they would ac- 
cept no compromise, would listen to no terms of 
reconciliation, would consent to a cessation of hos- 
tilities on no other condition than the recognition of 
their new government as an independent power, en- 
titled to a share in the public property and the un- 
settled territories. The domineering spirit of the 
South, more than any strength of virtuous determi- 
nation in the North, saved us from the disgrace of a 
new compact which would have infused new vitali- 
ty into the system of slavery. It drew on, it pre- 
cipitated the downfall of slavery and the decima-, 
tion, impoverishment and dispersion of the slave- 
holding class, which may already be said to have 
fearfully perished by the recoil of its own devices. 

We are among those who reverently see the hand 
of Providence in all these events.—NV. Y. Evening 
Post. 
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TORY CHAGRIN. 





Throughout the arduous struggle now closing of 
our country fora place and name among the nations, 
the organs and oracles of European monarchists is- 
sued among us have been the most insidious and un- 
tiring partizans of the Slaveholders’ Rebellion. 
French, English, Scotch, or whatever else, they 
have done their worst to set the National cause be- 
fore their readers in an odious light, and to give 
stealthy aid and comfort to the embattled hosts of 
Secession. That British Toryism should be fore- 
most in this work was natural and expected. In 
all British America, not one journal of anti-Liberal 
prociivities has sought to disguise its ardent hopes 
that our National downfall was imminent and inev- 
itable; and the Tory organ in this city, though more 
cautious, has been equally eager to see Saratoga, 
Monmouth, Yorktown and New- Orleans avenged or 
counterbalanced by the triumphant hoisting of the 
Stars and Bars over the flag of the Union. Now 
that this hope is blasted, it is reduced to such mis- 
representations as the following : 

“ In Charleston harbor, by way of making the down- 
stricken South drain to the dregs the bitter cup of ha- 
miliation, there is to be a grand ceremony at Fort 
Sumter on Friday next, the anniversary of the firing 
of the first shot. But this is in the genius of the people. 
They cannot certainly be accused of bloodthirstiness ; 
yet are their tender mercies cruel. Mr. Ward Beech- 
er, one of the fanatics who brought on the insurrection, is 
to preach over the ruins a homily on good-will to all 
men. At this day, Irishmen are compelled to cleanse 
the streets of that forlorn city, while lazy negroes 


| are fed upon Government rations, and are pampered 
in their indisposition to work. Poor, miserable crea- 


tures, chanting their ‘bress de Lord!’ amid the ap- 
plause of imported bystanders, how long do they sup- 
pose that their shrewd new masters will give them 
‘unrequited’ food? Already, the philosophic Znib- 
une ot this city has enunciated, for the benefit of its 
black brethren, the stern doctrine, ‘Root hog, or 
die!’ The white men of the South have reaped a 
fearful harvest from the whirlwind they sowed ; but 
it is as nothing compared to the long agonies that 
must overtake in the future the victims of a rash 
though not mistaken philanthropy! The same cool 
hearts and calculating heads that contemplate the ex- 
termination of a race akin to their own, will have 
small pity for idlers of another brood, so soon as 
their own interests are found to be at variance with 
the sentimentality which has served their purpose.” 


The readers of the Tribune do not need to be 
told that we have always preached to our Free 
Blacks the gospel of Self-reliance—preached it frank- 
ly and thoroughly as we do to-day. We denounce 
as a slander on Human Nature the assumption that 
our black countrymen “can’t take care of them- 
selves,” whether it be uttered by their late oppres- 
sors or by well-meaning but weak-minded sym- 
pathizers. Individuals among them, as among all 
other races, are indolent, prodigal, rascally or de- 
bauched, and so will have to be subsisted in poor- 
houses or prisons; but the mass of our blacks, once 
free, will take“as good care of themselves as will our 
uneducated immigrants. There are localities like 
this city, wherein they are crowded out of nearly all 
but menial avocations; these we advise them to 
leave and avoid, devoting themselves, so far as 
practicable, to the cultivation of the soil, settling in 
clusters or neighborhoods, so as to give their cbil- 
dren better opportunities for education, and becom- 
ing owners of the soil at the earliest possible day. 
We are sure this is far better than allowing them- 
selves to be huddled together in “ Freedmen’s Vil- 


no matter how well intended. We say emphatical- 


as possible. 
you will find no better friend than yourself; and 
we very much doubt that any one can dis 


to make better. 


cence of slavery.” 


of such fatuity. If one can be found, we pro 
and urge the policy that will clear his h 


pestilent folly forthwith. 


doubtless felt a sympathy for the “long 
ent quite equal to that of The Albion for the 


men. Our fathers rapeey 1% to exist after Kin 
had left them to the devices and desires 


bereavement of the loving guardianship of 








the rie’ “3 
* Fightful political power of the State held elec- 


ed one captured city after another as conquerors, 


Jeff. Davis, Lee, Toombs & Co.—Tribune. > 


lages,” and subjected to any form of guardianship, 


ly to every freedman, “ Go to work for the nearest 

rson who will pay you fair wages, and keep out of 
the hands of Boards’ and ‘ Superintendents,’ so far 
We presume they all mean well; but 


of 
your labor to better advantage (for you) than your- 
self. Make your own bargains; for, even though 
the first should be bad, you will learn thereby how 
And remember that every one of 
you who can’t get on without guidance or alms af- 
fords the strongest possible argument fur the benifi- 


Now, whoever saw a negro who imagined that, 
being freed, he would no longer have to work for a 
living ? We challenge the production of an instance 


of the 


Most certainly, we do not believe that Gens. Gill- 
more or Saxton have ever issued rations to one idle 
negro while hiring Irishmen to clean the streets of 
Charleston ; and we are sure that the emancipated 
blacks will endure “ the long agonies” of working 
for themselves instead of their late masters with ex- 
emplary fortitude. Ill. and his courtiers 

en” of 
the deluded colonists who insisted on being ey tort 
reed- 


their own hearts; and we doubt not the freedmen 
will likewise survive the “long agonies” of their 


“rest their objections on the present unfitness of the 





NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 


When a question has been settled, it is wonderful 
how clear it becomes. We find it hard to oe 
hend what it was that made all the difficulty. But 
in four-fifths of the cases, the real trouble is in the 
disposition of the parties concerned—they don’t 
want any settlement of the question, or they are not 
in the right frame of mind to take it up. We have 
seen this illustrated during the whole progress of the 
negro question since the war began. There was a 
grand bitch in the first place, arresting the whole 
public mind as before an impenetrable wall, until 
Gen. Butler proffered his“ contraband ” key, and let 
us all into the next stage of the question. And so 
we have been going on, sometimes by the aid of the 
sword, at others by the statute-book, and at 
others by the spontaneous impulses of the masses. 
But now itis plain enough that the great impending 
question in many quarters is to be that which relates 
to the suffrage of the colored man. 

Here in Massachusetts, and in most of New Eng- 
land, the question was decided long ago, and conse- 
quently it looks so easy that we hardly know what 
to make of the rising excitement over it elsewhere. 
We simply take no account of the color of a man’s 
face in determining bis right to vote, but we do look 
somewhat to the condition of his mind, for we con- 
ceive that that has a direct relation to his exercise 
of the great responsibilities of the franchise ; and so 
we require that the voter shall be able to read the 
State Constitution in the English language. It is 
true, that does not necessarily secure us in every 
case a wise and patriotic voter, and it may occasion- 
ally exclude such an one. But as a general rule— 
and it is general rules alone that must govern in all 
political affairs—it does supply a good and just test 
of men’s fitness to vote, as our experience has satis- 
factorily demonstrated. But whatever may be the 
fact as to this, we doubt if one sensible man can any- 
where be found to look another in the fave and say 
that complexion is a sound standard for giving or 
withholding the right of suffrage. 

No, the candid opponents of negro suffrage will 





race to be admitted to that responsible right and 
duty. They will advert to their ignorance, to the 
state of dependence in which most of them have 
hitherto passed their lives, and to whatever other 
defects the average American voter is free from. 
But even these men must admit that where a color- 
ed man is free from these defects to the same degree 
as any present voter, foreign born or native, he 
ought to have the same political rights. To say 
otherwise is to bring out that colorphobia from its 
hidimtg-place which every sensible man at Jeast who 
is willing to have colored men fighting for him in 
the field, ought to be ashamed of. The true way, 
then, is to consider honestly what safeguards ought 
to be thrown around the ballot-box, in order to in- 
sure the proper working of our institutions, and then 
to apply those safeguards impartially, as to white 
and black, natives and immigrants. If the accom- 
plishment of reading is not deemed a wise rule, let 
any other be adopted, provided that it applies 
to all alike. But it is one strong recommendation 
of that, that if any one is very desirous of surmount- 
ing it, in order to exercise the most honorable right 
of a freeman, he can be sure to do it in a few 
months. We have not at this time taken into ac- 
count the great public considerations which attach 
to the right settlement of this question, but have 
chosen rather to glance at its very simplest elements, 
because it is really a simple question, and will one 
day be universally éckuowladged as such. As, 
moreover, it has got to be settled, all parties ought 
to meet it as good-naturedly as possible.—Boston 
Journal. 
SSE LORE OTE SES 


PREE LABOR IN LOUISIANA. 


Considerable has been said in the papers in rela- 
tion to the working of the free labor system in Lou- 
isiana. Perhaps we cannot do a better service than 
directing attention to this subject as shown in the 
report of Thomas W. Conway, Superintendent of 
the Bureau of Free Labor Department of the Gulf, 
for the year ending February 1, 1865. That re- 
port states that the number of freedmen, (orphans, 
infirm persons, &c.,) supported by the government 
during the year was 1416, and the cost $113,426. 
The number of freedmen on the plantations who 
were managed by the Bureau was 50,000, and the 
number of plantations under cultivation by military 
orders, 1500. On twelve plantations, it has been 
found necessary to seize property for the purpose of 
securing the payment of the freedmen working 
them. It having been an exceedingly unprosper- 
ous year, the planters have found it very difficult to 
pay their laborers. 

The disaster of the past season by the failure of 
the crops has been so great as to almost ruin nearly 
every planter in the department. Another such 
year will hardly leave any of the old planters on 
their feet. Their estates are so heavily mortgaged, 
that if the crops again fail as last year, they cannot 
save themselves, and the old planting aristocracy 
will disappear. Even with fair crops, it will be im- 
possible to prevent a very early change in the own- 
ership of the plantations, and they are even now 
preparing to give way to new capital and new pro- 
sepcsges om victims of ruin brought upon them 

y the rebellion. 


In regard to the treatment of the freedmen, the 
report says the old planters have, as a general rule, 
paid them more promptly, more justly, and appa- 
rently with more willingness than have the new 
lessees from other parts of the country. Some 
Northern men of. wealth, however, who have settled 
in the country, have done better for the freedmen 
than any others, contributing cheerfully to their ed- 
ucational, religious and social welfare. “Most North- 
ern men who undertook to work plantations sought 
to grind a fortune out of the freedmen in one year 
and then quit. Of the general work for the freed- 
men performed by the ng Mr. Conway says: 

“ We have given upchildren out of slavery to their 
parents; we have secured payments of wages of ser- 
vants, in the city and elsewhere; we have secured 

yay of hands on steamships and boats; we have de- 
ivered persecuted people out of the jails; we have 
sentjthe sick to hospitals; we have redressed griev- 
ances of every description; we have given protec- 


tion to many who, at one time, could not get protec- |. 


tion in the courts, because it was claimed that they 
were slaves; and in the great variety of duties which 
we have been called upon to exercise toward an op- 
pressed population of about ninety thousand souls, I 
have the satisfaction of saying that I have been sus- 
tained, in every work, by the Major General Command- 
ing, and not crippled in my efforts by any of the authori- 
ties, including the Governor of the State, who has 
done valuable service in shaping the conduct of the 
courts in regard to these people; and : 
= ae se, Camnenne ee oe defences of 
ew Orleans, who rende telling assistance 
whenever I have asked it of him.” . 


Considering the novelty of the circumstances at- 
tending this attempt to organize the labor of ‘thé 
freedmen, and the obstacles in the way, Mr. Con- 
Way says he considers the experiment “ successful 





im its time an¢ in the objects contemplated by it.” 


THE LAST FLASHES OF HATRED. 


Mr. Sumner, when he denounced in the Senate 
the “ barbarism of slavery,” was sup by many 
to have given utterance rather to bis own exagge- 
rated prejudices than to a just appreciation of a great 
social wrong. But the progress of the war must 
have convinced the most credulous of that day that 
he was entirely right in regard to the essential ma- 
lignity of this outrage upon human nature and hu- 
man society. Thomas Jefferson, indeed, long be- 
fore Mr. Sumner, and with better opportunities of 
observation, had characterized the effects of so un- 
natural a state as brutalizing to both master and 
slave. “ The whole commerce between them,” he 
said, “is a perpetual union of the most boisterous 
passions—of the most unremitting despotism upon 
the one part, and of degrading submission on the 
other.” 

Of the influences of the crime upon the charac- 
ter of masters, we had many sad proofs in the vio- 
lence and ruffianism which forced their way into 
Congress; but not until we learned how the dead 
bodies of our killed at Bull Run had been defiled; 
until the indescribable cruelties and torments inflict- 
ed upon our poor prisoners in a hundred rebel pris- 
ons were told us—not until all these experiences 
could we conceive of the magnitude and atrocity of 
this wickedness. 

Up to the last moments of their tottering power, 
the rebels have not ceased to display the same in- 
fernal spirit of inhumanity and hate. A weekly 
journal, the Albion, which has never been inclined 
to use hard words towards the South, speaking of 
the evacuation of Richmond, says: “ With the same 
malignant and disgraceful recklessness toward the 
fate of those whom they were leaving behind | 
which was manifested at Charleston and elsewhere, . 
the retiring troops set fire tothe public buildings, 
and caused the destruction of one-third of the | 
city.” Very true; it was both malignant and reck- | 
less. At Charleston, at Columbia, at Wilmington, | 
at Petersburg, at Richmond, the men of wealth, the | 
leaders, the officials—all who had means to get} 
away,ran away—but they left the poor who could | 
not get away behind them, to be dealt with by the | 
Yankees, whom they had described as fiends in hu- 
man shape, or to be burned to death amid the blaz- | 
ing buildings, or to starve for the want of the food 
which they tried to destroy. 

That is what they care for the people. Saving 
themselves by a dishonorable and precipitate flight, 
they abandoned their blacks and-the poor whites to 
the horrors of conflagration, pillage, insult and fam- 
ine. Nothing recorded in history is baser, crueller, 
more cowardly, than this desertion of the poor by 
the rich, of the weak by the powerful, followed by 
such heartless attempts to bury them under mere 
smoldering ruins. It is the more infamous because 
there could be no motive in it but hatred of the vic; 
tor. When the Russians burnt their city of Mos- 
cow, they knew that the sacrifice would defeat their 
enemy. They knew that the French would be com- 
pelled to an immediate and disastrous, if not an 
overwhelming retreat. But no such advantage was 
to be gained by burning the towns our forces have 
captured. We might be hindered in the seizure of 
a little property, but our marches could not be stop- ! 
ped nor our campaigns arrested. Only their own 
poor could be despoiled of the factories in which 
they might have labored, of the magazines and 
storehouses of supply, of all the means of future 
subsistence.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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A TRIBUTE TO FRED. DOUGLASS. 


The following speech was made by Prof. Charles 
D. Cleveland, of Phitadetphia, in introducing Fred- 
erick Douglass to an audience in that city. 
once appropriate, eloquent and truthful : 


Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN: I have been request- 
ed by the ladies most deeply interested in the suc- 
cess of this lecture to introduce to you the speaker 
of the evening. The word “ introduce,” in the or- 
dinary meaning, implies that the party “ introduced” 
is unknown tothe other. In this sense for me to in- 
troduce to you the orator of the evening, known all 
the world over as the eloquent champion of human 
rights—the rights of man as man, whether an Indi- 
an, an African, or a Caucasian sun shone upon his 
birth—would be, in the language of Shakspeare, as 
“ wasteful aad ridiculous excess” as “to gild re- 
fined gold.” But in the sense in which it is gen- 
erally understood—to smooth the way a little for 
the speaker of the evening—I am most happy on 
this occasion to do so, though I think he has prett 
generally shown to the world that he can smooth his 
own way. Especially am I happy to perform this 
office this evening, as your orator is of that race 
that has so long been held in bondage in our land; 
but now, thanks be to God! nearly, and soon doubt- 
less to be universally, emancipated. I would rather 
that this had been effected by the power of Chris- 
tian principle ; but if, in the providence of God, it 
has been done by powder and ball, I accept it ; for, 
as the apostle said he rejoiced in whatever way 
Christ was preached, even though “ of contention,” 
so in the present effects of liberty, “I rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice,” even though gained by the sword. 

But not only is your orator of that race that has 
been enslaved, but he can proudly say, himself—I, 
too, was a slave. I say proudly, for he has shown 
what man can do under the most untoward circum- 
stances, when he has the chance to do, the free lib- 
erty to make the most of the talents God has given 
him. And here let me make a prediction, and if 
there be a reporter here J hope he will mark it, that 
in less than twenty years, American literature will 
be indebted for some of its best productions to those 
who have been slaves, just as the noble poet Whit- 
tier, and the gifted Mrs. Stowe, have been inspired 
by the sufferings of the slave. Perhaps you are not 
all aware how much of the finest productions of 
classic times we owe to those who were once slaves. 
Who is that Grecian philosopher most known, most 
read, most often quoted and translated into most 
languages? It ‘was a the great fabulist. But 

p was a slave. And who is the chief Roman 
fabulist, and the translator of Zsop? It was Ph- 
drus. But Phadrus was a slave ; and his fine lines 
to sop deserve to be remembered : 


A sta of great cost and fame 

Th’ Athenians raised to Asop's name, 
That they might show to all mankind 
The path to glory ’s unconfined ; 

That honor ’s due to sterling worth, 
And not confined to rank or birth. 


And who was the prince of the Greek Stoic phi- 
losophers ? It was Eps | but Teplctohee wae 
slave ; and no finer book for the daily conduct of 
life bave the ancients left us than his Enchiridion or 
Manual ; and I do not wonder that the early Chris- 
_ valued it next to the Scriptures them- 
ves. 


_ And who are, I will not say the two the 
two Roman comic writers Witte plow be oe 
come down tous? They are Plautus and Terence; 





t is at 


style as for their high comic power. It was Ter- 
ence, too, that uttered, in the crowded amphithea- 
tre, that noble sentiment, admired the world over— 
“Tam a MAN, and whatever appertains to humanity 
I consider as appertaining to myself ”—and the vast 
building echoed with shouts of applause. And shall 
we, in the middle of the 19th century of the Chris- 
tian era, say less than Pagan? God forbid! Shall 
we deny to man, as MAN, his inalienable rights ? 
Shall we, with the grossest injustice as well as the 
most consummate meanness, ask the African Ameri- 
cans to use their bullets in cur aid and defence, and 
then deny to them, for their own advantage, the bal- 
lot ?. Did we go into the war of the Revolution, 
with the motto, “no taxation without representa- 
tion,” flying upon our banners; and shall we now, 
with an hypocrisy unparalleled in this world, im- 
pose taxes upon a noble portion of our people, and 
then deny to them the power of helping to choose a 
representative who shall decide what those taxes 
shall be? God forbid! 

But I have already kept you too long from hear- 


{ing your noble speaker of the evening, and with 
— do I introduce to you Mr. Frederick Doug- 


ass. 
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_ EXTRAOTS FROM THE REPORT 
Of the Board of Education for Freedmen, Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, for the Year 1864, 


COLORED SCHOOLS IN NEW ORLEANS. 
When, in April, 1862, the guns of Farragut trans- 
ferred the city of New Orleans from rebel to nation- 
al rule, no such thing asa “ Public School ” for col- 
ored ch.ldren was found in the schedule of the con- 
quest. 
No such thing had ever existed in the Crescent 





| City. Even that portion of the colbred population, 


who, for generations, had been wealthy and free, 
were allowed no public school, although taxed to 
support the school-system of the city and State. 
Occasionally a small donation was made from the 
public fund to a school for orphans, attached to the 
Colored Orphans’ Asylum. 

The children of the free colored people who were 
in good circumstances, known as “ Creoles,” gener- 
ally of French or Spanish extraction, when not edu- 
cated abroad, or at the North, or from fairness of 
complexion, by occasional admission to the white 
schools, were quietly instructed at home, or in a very 
few private schools of their class. 

Even these, although not contrary to law, were 
really under the ban of opinion, but were tolerated, 
because of the freedom, wealth, respectability and 
light color of the — many of whom were near- 
ly white, and by blood, sympathy, association, slave- 
holding, and other interests, were allied to the white 
rather than to the black. 

For the poor, of the free colored people, there 
was no school. 

To teach a slave the dangerous arts of reading 
and writing was a heinous offence, having, in the 
language of the statute, “ a tendency to excite in- 
subordination among the servile class, and punisha- 
ble by imprisonment at hard labor for not more than 
twenty-one years, or by death, at the discretion of 
the Court.” 

In the face of all obstacles, a few of the free col- 
ored people, of the poorer class, learned to read and 
write. Cases of like proficiency were found among 
the slaves, where some restless bondman, yearnin 
for the knowledge, that somehow he coupled wit 
liberty, bid himself from public notice, to con over, 
in secret and laboriously, the magic letters. 

In other cases, limited teaching of a slave was con- 
nived at by a master who might find it convenient 
for his servant to read. 

Occasionally, the slave was instructed by some de- 
vout and sympathizing woman or generous man, 
who secretly violated law and resisted opinion for 
the sake of justice and humanity. 

A single attempt is mentioned of a colored school 
kept for a few months by a lady named Brice, in 
1860-61. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 


No public schools was established until October, 
1863. The great work was fairly begun by the 
“Commission of Enrollment,” created by order of 
Major General Banks, commanding Department of 
the Gulf. 

In February, 1864, were published General Order 
No. 23, of Gen. Banks, known as the “ Labor Or- 
der.” That order bridged the chasm between the 
old and the new. By it the laborer, although a slave, 
was permitted to choose hisemployer. The govern- 
ing power was shifted from the planter to the Pro- 
vost Marshal. 

In addition to food, clothing, quarters, fuel, medi- 
cal attendance and wages, instruction for his chil- 
dren was promised the colored man by the Govern- 
ment. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR FREEDMEN. 


No. 38, Headquarters, Department of the Gulf, was 
issued by Major General Banks on March 22d en- 
suing. 

That order created a “ Board of Education for 
Freedmen, for the Department of the Gulf, with 
power to establish common schools, employ teachers, 
erect school-houses, regulate the course of studies, 
and have generally the same authority that Asses- 
sors, Supervisors and Trustees bave, in the North- 
ern States, in the matter of establishing and con- 
ducting common schools.” 

The pur of the order is stated to be “for the 
radimental instruction of the Freedmen of the De- 
partment, placing within their reach those elements 
of knowledge which give greater intelligence and 
value to labor.” 

Two members of the Board, under this order, 
held their first meeting on the day of its issue, and 


ite 4 their work. 

n the first of April, the schools conducted by the 
“ Commission of Enrollment” were transferred to 
the “ Board of Education.” These schools were 
seven in number, employing twenty-three teachers, 
with an average attendance of fourteen hundred 
and twenty-two pupils, 

There were by that time a few colored schools in 
the city, under the auspices of benevolent societies. 
One by one these were offered to the Board and ac- 
cepted ; and unity of pu and concert of action 
soon followed among the friends of education for, 


peo . 
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but Piautus and Terence were both slaves—and 
both were celebrated as much for their pure Latin 
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with the correspondence maintained with the Pro-§ 
vost Marshals, furnishes the data to determine theirg 


4 In spite of the war, of the fierce opposition of 
prejudice or passion, of all obstacles and « isabilities, 
so really vital is this system of instruction, that at 
the close of the year 1864, after but nine months’ y 
existence, the Board of Education was sustaining, 
in successful operation, 95 schools, with 162 teachers 
and 9571 pupils—being an average monthly increase 
of 10 schools and 15 teachers and 850 pupils. 

in addition, the number of colored adults of both 
sexes receiving instruction in night and Sunday 
schools, under the auspices of the Board, is over 
2000. 

Of the scholars in attendance in December there 
were—3883 writing on slates; 1108 writing in copy 
books; 233 studying Grammar; 1338 studying 
Geography ; 1223 studying Practical Arithmetic ; 
4628 studying Mental Arithmetic; 7623 Reading ; 
8301 Spellin ; 2103 learning the Alphabet. 

Early in the spring of 1864, a census was taken 
by the parish Provost Marshals of all the colored 
children between the ages of five and twelve years, 
within our lines. The returns of this census indicat- 
ed a school population of 15,840. Later in the 
season, this number was swelled by the influx of 
hundreds of families from the Red River country, 
and by colored people entering our lines at all avail- 
able ‘points. It “is estimated that the number 
of colored children, of school-attending age, now 
within our lines of military occupation, in Louisiana, 
exceeds twenty thousand. Of that number, we 
have, at this writing, over eleven thousand in school.§ 

These accessions from beyond’ the lines explain 
the apparent discrepancy in the Provost Marshal’s 
census with our schedule, where, in the parishes o' 
Lafourche and Jefferson, the number of children in 
our schools exceeds the total, as given in the Mar- 
shal’s enrollment 2 : 

The Report proceeds to recite the many difficul- 
ties attending the establishment of schools. It relates 
instances of privation and peril among the teachers ; 
and of raids from rebels, guerrillas, &c. 


DELAYS IN PAYMENTS. 


The past year has been one of great financial de- 
lays ied embarrassinents in this Department. 

The military bureaus and offices have been large- 
ly in arrears; and everr the soldiers in the field have 
been six or eight months without pay. 

It is a matter of congratulation, that owing to the 
unfailing promptness and consideration with which 
the Major General Commanding has supplied our 
pecuniary needs, the employes of the Board have 
seldom been required to wait more than two months 
for their payments. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SOUTHERN WOMEN. 


The cases cited and many others have seemed to 
justify the Board in the adoption of the policy ex- 
pressed in a previous report, and since adhered to— 
that of employing, not exclusively, but mainly, 
Southern women as teachers. They understand the 


negro. They have a competent knowledge of the 
people. Their Southern origin and edyeation fit 


them to combat the prejudices of their former friends 
and associates against negro education. 

If these women are willing to forego the hatred otf 
race, the hostility of caste, the prejudice of educa- 
tion; if they are ready to bear the jeers and con-§ 
tempt of friends and kindred, and the practical ex- ; 
clusion from circles that hitherto have received them§ 
gladly, surely they are entitled to the first consider- 
ation. Therefore, of the one hundred and sixty-f 
two teachers in the employ of the Board, in Decem-§ 
ber last, one hundred and thirty are of Southern 
origin, thirty-two from the West and North. It has 
been our*aim to select the most capable and worthy,§ 
but we have not been unmindful of those whoseg 
loyal antecedents and consequent suffering from the§ 
rebellion entitle them to sympathy and aid. P 

Whenever colored teachers with the requisite} 
ability have presented themselves, we have made no# 
distinction whatever. ; 


ABSENCE AND THE CAUSES. y 


A wuch larger per centage of absences is found# 
jn our schools during the winter than the summer 
months. ‘This is owing to the very general want of 
warm and suitable clothing. At least one-fifth of 
the school children are suffering from this cause.§ 
These, for the most part, belong to those families# 
who have entered our State within the past year. 

They come to school with singular diligence,# 
week after week, bare-footed and bare-limbed, with 
garments ragged and thin, shivering over their les-} 
sons from cold and wet, but still persistent to learn. 

We have made our plea for bare feet and 
naked shoulders to Northern charitable societies,p 
some of which may make the Board the almoner of § 
their benefactions. ; 

TAX TO BE LEVIED. 

By section 7th, of Order 38, the expenses of this 
system of education are to be “defrayed by the 
proceeds of a school tax, to be levied upon realg 
and personal property sufficient in amount to meet 
the cost of establishing, furnishing, and conducting 
these schools for a period of one year.” 3 

The average monthly expense of instructing each 
pupil is one dollar and a half, or eighteen dollarsx 
a year. 5 

It may be safely questioned if so great an advan- 
tage and so speedy a return were ever before realized 
by any people, from a like outlay. It is as great to 
the white as tothe black. If this liberated popula- 
tion are to remain among us, as they surely will, by 
their right, and our need, then it is the interest of f 
the State, and of society, that they should not be 
kept in ignorance, to swell the vice and pauperism 
that are the turbid issue of that stagnant 58 § 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PUPILS. 


The pupils, as a class, are orderly, industrious, and 
easily governed. They are exceedingly grateful for 
any interest and kindness shown to them. It is the 
testimony of our teachers, who have taught in both 
white and colored schools, that these children do not 
suffer in comparison with the white in the activity # 
of most of their faculties, and in the acquisition of™ 
knowledge. They are quick-witted, excelling ing 
those branches that exercise the perceptive andg 
imitative powers, and the memory, while they arey 
slower in arithmetic, and in studies that tax -the 
reasoning powers—probably from a hereditary dor- 
mancy of those faculties under the long night and& 
cruel weight of slavery. j 

A marked characteristic of these children is theirg 
genuine delight in learning, and the heartiness with 
which they repeat their exercises. Music is the 
natural expression of their spirits; the song never} 
flags for want of voices. Some of their own irreg- 
ular and plaintive melodies fal! from their lips with 
a strange, deep pathos. They are also natural ac- 
tors and natural orators. They read and declaim 
with ease, and just expression. They are quick ing 
responding to the pathetic, as they are keen in dis- 
cerning the ludicrous. Recently, we had twenty- 
four hundred of them in “ Howes’ Cireus” at one 
time. Four-fifths of them had never seen any such 
thing. Some of the performers said, afterwards,} 
that they never had a more appreciative audience— 
oue that seemed to know, by intuition, where the 
laugh should come in, and where the ‘applause. 
One of the clowns ventured upon a stale joke about} 
“rain from the surrounding black clouds,”-but it 
fell heavily and almost in silence at the feet of an 
audience just realizing that they have a natural 
right to be black without reproach. 

Another habitude of these colored children. is} 
their care of books and school furniture. There is 
an absence of that Young America lawlessness so 
common on Caucasian play grounds. The walls 
and fences about the colored schools are not de- 
faced, either by violence or vulgar scratching. 
They do not whittle or ply the jack-knife at the ex- 
pense of desks and benches. It may also be said 
that the imagination of these juveniles is generally 
incorrupt and pure, and from the two most prevail- 
ing and disgusting vices of echool children, profani- 
ty and obscenity, they are singularly free. 

INFLUENCE OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Ihe beneficial influence of these schools is not 
limited to the pupils. The children go from the 
school-room to their homes.as instructors. One of 
the immediate and visible results is upon the colored 
adult and his household, in the increase of family 
respect, the promotion of cleanliness and thrift, and 
generally and in equal degree in those good effects 
that like influences have produced upon the popula- 
tions of other races. 

-. Another almost immediate and marked influence 

{ these schools is seen upon the white peoplein the 
lessening prejudice, in the admission of the African’s 
ability to learn, and his uent fitness for 
in the world from which we have hitherto excluded 


The following extract from the report of a teacher 
in one of the parishes whore we have heretcfore had 


much resistance to the schools, may serve to illus- 
trate this statement. It is the more conclusive, as 
the teacher is himself an educated colored man from 
the State of Maine: ’ 

“ Everything works harmoniously now. Even 
the small planters (Spanish) are giving in their ad- 
hesion to the present disposition of affairs, going so 
far, in some cases, as to send their own children to 
ask admittance into this school. I have pow some 
half-dozen of the small planters who come to my 
night-school, where they recite on the same benches 
with the freedmen. This I consider progrey. 

The children are taught exclusively in English. 
Bound by the strong y ce of a common tongue, 
they will never foster the subtle enmity to National 
unity that lurks in diversity of speech. 

Very respectfully, 
B. RUSH PLUMLY, 

Chairman Board of Education for Freedmen, 

Department of the Gulf. 

Lieut. E. M. Wueerock, Secretary. 


Ghe Piberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders! 
BOSTON, FRIDAY, APRIL 21, 1865. 














I REPEAT THE DECLARATION MADE A YEAR AGO, THAT 
wHiLe I REMAIN IN MY POSITION, I SHALL NOT ATTEMPT TO 
BETRACT OF MODIFY THE EMANCIPATION ProcuAMATION, 
NOR SHALL I RETURN TO SLAVERY ANY PERSON WHO IS FREE 
BY THE TERMS OF THAT PRocLAMATION, OR BY ANY OF THE 
acts or Concress. IF THE PEOPLE SHOULD, BY WHATEVER 
MODE OR MEANS, MAKE IT AN EXECUTIVE DUTY TO RE- 
ENSLAVE SUCH PERSONS, ANOTHER, AND NOT x, MUST BE 
THE INSTRUMENT TO PERFORM IT. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICANS 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOOIETY. 

The Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Stavery Society will be held in the city E 
of New York, on Turspay, May 9th, at 10 o’clock,& 
A. M. 

The Executive Committee urge upon all the mem- 
bers of the Society a prompt attendance at this meet- 
ing. The questions to come before it are of the great F 
est importance. Some members of the Committee 
propose, in view of the almost certain ratification off 
the Anti-Slavery Amendment of the United States 
Constitution, to dissolve the Society at this annual§ 
meeting ; while others would postpone such dissolu- 
tion until the ratification of that Amendment is of-§ 
ficially proclaimed ; and others, still, advocate con-5% 
tinuing the Society’s existence until all the civil rights} 
of the negro are secured, b 

Besides this, whichever of these views receives the = 
sanction of the Society, there is the further question Fs 
whether the Standard shall be continued. - FF 

On these and other accounts, our deliberations will ¥ 
be most interesting and important, and ought to as-5 


semble all the members and earnest friencs of the cj 
Society. : 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 


WENDELL PHILLipPs, 
C. C. Burveien, 


hg et 


} Secretaries. 





THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT LINOOLN.& 





~ 


The joy which filled all hearts at the time of the pub-§ 
lication of the Liberator last week, in view of the re- * 
cent great and repeated successes of the National Cause @ 


4 over the Rebellion, and especially of the surrender of 


Gen. Lee and his army, was turned into grief, all our 


readers know but too well how completely and how Ee 


>a 


profoundly, ere the week reached its close, by the most 
unlooked-for tidings of the DEATH, and that by they 
hand of a murderer, of the Presipent OF THE UNITED ve 
States, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
So sudden and complete a revulsion of feeling was 
hard to be borne ; but the thought that our honored # 
President lay dying,—dead,—the victim of one of Sla-@ 
very’s basest tools, was far harder, and one which the 
people, with one consent, at first refused to entertain. & 
But, ere the Saturday night of that most eventful and @ 
never-to-be forgotten week fully came, all doubts and % 
unbelief were compelled to give way before the dread-%& 
ful certainty, which, it may truly be said, has bowed & 


down the Nation with bitter sorrow and lamentation, %& 


to an extent so general and deep, that none born in tht 
present century can remember the like. 

For no President in our day had so thoroughly, orp 
in so large and wise a sense, identified himself with : 
the people, sought to strengthen and build: upthe pow-P3 
ers of the people, sought to give expression in his of- 5% 
ficial acts to their deliberate purpose and known will, & 
and to develop fully their best interests, as Abraham py 
Lincoln. The people everywhere understood him, 
and felt sure of him. They felt that he was thinking, & 
planning, and working, with a sincere desire to ‘pro-Fa 
mote the high and noble ends for which the republic Ee 
was created, and they had given him their confidence, 
their respect, aye, and their love, as to no predecessor 3 
whom they have ever known, . 

Mr. Lincoln has not indeed been a man of rapid By 


§ action, or of bold experiment, and it has been no parte 


of his ambition or plan to startle the country with@ 
measures for which the public mind was not prepared. & 
Far enough from that. Yet a simple catalogue of the 
great acts of pullic policy suggested and advised by fe 
him, and adopted under his administration, could not + 
failto strike every reflecting mind with admiration at! 
the amount of work accomplished, of ground gained, 
and at the immense progress made, alike by People 4 
and President, in the application of the principles of & 
the Declaration of Independence to the legislation and™ 
public affairs of the Nation. 
The people have not honored Mr. Lincoln the less By 
for the careful and deliberate manuer in which he has & 
examined every step forward before taking it, and 
considered all its probable effects upon the great ques- 
tions of the Nation’s integrity and the defeat of the 
Rebellion—questions which, as the sworn Chief Mag- 
istrate of the land, he was bound to keep ever and 
first before him. On the contrary, they have honored & 
him, and justly, in our opinion, all the more for his 
course in this respect; and have felt that these quali- 
ties gave him a special fitness for his “great office,’’ 
in the wholly new, untried, and terrible cireumstances 
with which, as President, he was called to contend. 
But this is not the time to analyze and dwell upon 
Mr. Lincoln’s characteristics. He was a man,—there- 
fore not perfect. But he was a man of that integrity, 
of that unselfishness, of such absence of pretence and 
assumption, of such sincere, conscientious, and in the} 
best sense religious devotion to his country, and to the 
great duties which the people had laid upon him, that? 
his memory will ever be precious in their hearts, 
sacredly embalmed there,—yes, identified with all 
their best emotions, holiest purposes, and choicest sac-f 
rifices for their country, and for that blessed Cause of B 
Freedom for the slave and the world, of which she 
has been the representative and champion during 
these eventful last four years. Especially will they 
remember and bless Mr. Lincoln for those great acts 
of his administration whereby the supremacy, the 
power, and afterward the very existence of SLAY: 
ERY have been, first crippled, and next (if sustained 
by the people,as they surely will be) overthrown and 
annihilated forever. This ithe great, the crowning 
glory of Mr. Lincoin’s Presidency. This it is which 
makes true those earnest, worthy words, spoken by 
freedom’s eloquent orator a year and a half ago, “Mr. 
Lincoln has won for himself, in the temple of illustri- 
ous fame, a niche so high, that no detraction can ever 
reach to displace him thence.” Well may we say of 
him, also,.as was said of Wilberforce, if not with ref- 
erence to a long life-time of anti-slavery effort, yet in 
view of the practical results of what he has Officially 
and so honorably achieved, “ He has gone up to the 
bar of God with millions of broken fetters in. his 
hand.” To day, theslave,—a slave no longer,—blegs- 
es the name of Abraham Lincoln ; to-day, milliong of 
emancipated men and women, with sincere and lov. 


lation of the rebel States. 


mthe “first families, 


ing souls, thank God for Abraham Lincoln, their 
great deliverer! The blessing of those who were 
“ready to perish,” the streaming tears down their 
toil-worn and long-unpitied faces, are the sure wit- 
nesses for him before God,—and shall forever make 
him dear to the heart of the American people, and to 
noble souls in every country, the world over. 
Farewell'to our honored and beloved President, 
Abraham Lincoln! We had trusted it should have 
been he who should have led this people clear through 
the wilderness, and into full possession of the promised 
land of Liberty and Peace. But God, in an infinite 
wisdom which it would ill become this people to 
question, has ordered otherwise. It may be that a 
leader bolder and more resolute, one better fitted to 
the exigencies of the perilous period before us, is to 
be given us. We feel sure that one more upright, 


more unselfishly devoted to the country, cannot be.# 


ever will this people forget that, to all its other 
enormities, cruelties and crimes unspeakable, Slavery 
has added the assassination of the President, hating 
him for that for which every true and generous heart 
loved him best—even his resolute and unflinching 
purpose that slavery should have no longer a place im 
the land forever. Slavery, taking the shape of Trea- 
son, having struck for four years at the Nation’s life, 
and being foiied at every point, flies to its own chosen 


Mand familiar method of revenge, the murder of those 


whom it cannot otherwise subdue. The cup of its 
abominations is full, and overflows. Deeply afflict- 
flicted as the people are, they will not part with their 
indignation at this last never-to-be-forgiven crime of 
Slavery, until an adequate and terrible retribution is 
meted out to the real criminals, not to their wretched 
tools merely. And now, trusting, above all, that God 
will be with us, as in the past, so in the future, and 
with unabated faith in our dear country’s case, and 
confidence in Liberty’s perfect triumph, we bow our 


Sheads and say, Thy will be done !—s. m. 





—- —— 


THE ASSASSINATION AND ITS LESSON.§ 





Another frightful, astounding revelation has been 
made of the character of that rebellion which has been 


acarried on for four years in the interest of slavery.§ 
8 The arm that struck Sumner in the Senate chamber 
54 has given another and a surer blow. 


The party whose 
career has been signalized by lynch-law in Kansas, by 


seperjury and robbery at Washington, by open treason 
mand levied war at Charleston, by brutal massacre of 


surrendered so!diers at Fort Pillow, and by the syste- 


™ matic starving of thousands of prisoners at Millen and 
Andersonville, has made a new demonstration. 
# rebels have failed in policy, foreign and domestic, they 
Shave failed in strategy, they have failed in battle. Now 


The 


they try assassination. We shall soon see how far this 
© will avail them. 


The plot had been long and carefully matured. So 


far as we can now understand, it seems probable that 


the design was to paralyze the nation by a simultaneous 
striking down of allits executive forces. It is already 
plain that special attempts were made to reach Secre- 


ba tary Stanton and the Vice President also. 


But how signally has Providence brought immediate 


retribution upon the author of this conspiracy, thef 
ba rebel Slave Power! The two persons reached by the 
be assassin’s weapon were the two most favorably dis- 
# posed to treat the traitors with lenity ; to be content 
m with foiling their ultimate purpose, without insisting} 


on the punishment of their crimes; to assume that 
the leaders of the rebellion would be powerless for 
evil after their followers had been defeated and dis- 


persed. Mr. Lincoln was always inclined to the ideaB 
of avery extensive, perhaps an universal atnnesty ;§ 


an idea in which a large number of the Republicans 
as well as of the Democrats concurred. In striking 
him down, the Slave Power has roused the nation, as 


by an electric stroke, torepudiate that mistaken policy, B 


to see and feel that the rattlesnake’s fangs are still 
deadly, and to insure itself, by the prompt execution 


& of justice, against the further efforts of men to whom 


no crime seems too black, no depth of villany too atro- 
cious. 

Mr. Lincoln always said that, in the matter of re- 
form, he went asefast and as far as the people would 


follow ; that he could not have acted more energeti-? 


cally in that direction without calling forth a perilous 
reaction. 
roneous. 
ed more he would have accomplished more. And 
some of us thought thata President should go forward 
in the right direction, beckoning the people to follow, 


even though he were not certain beforehand of ready & 


acquiescence on their part. 
own course, no doubt ftom a genuine conviction of its 
wisdom. He tried to the extreme the policy of con- 
ciliation, He offered to the rebels every indulgence 
which constitutional law and military necessity would 
allow. in the Proclamation of September, 1862, he 
pointed out to the slaveholders how, by giving up se- 


cession, they might save slavery. In the Proclama-§ 
tion of Jan, Ist, 1863, he limited emancipation, allow-§ 


ing the continuance of a seed of slavery, atill exist- 
ing under the law, in various portions of the country, 
which would have flourished and brought forth a hun- 
dred fold, had the rebels: then had the wit to lay 
down their arms. He has never shown bitterness nor 


vindictiveness against even the basest of the rebel 


leaders. A kind-hearted man, of friendly, genial na- 


ture, he has always been disposed to great gentleness 
in the treatment of transgressors. 


moved in the direction of offering full amnesty to the 
rebels, leaders and followers ; at first on the sule con- 
dition of laying down their arms, and afterwards on 
their assent to the doctrines of Union and Emancipa- 
tion. Had the surrender of Lee been followed by the 
surrender of Jefferson Davis, Mr. Lincoln would 
probably have offered full pardon to the whole popu- 
He has tried, to the ex- 
tent of his power, the policy of conciliation, and that 
policy has failed. Its failure shows the nation what 
system should be next adopted. 

Much may be hoped, and confidently expected, 
from great liberality of treatment to the mass of the 
rebel population, on condition of holding the leaders, 
civil and military, to a strict account for their crimes. 
It would be gross injustice to the common people of 


the South, who were partly cheated and partly forced | 


into secession by the wily management of the great 
slaveholders, to send those same miscreants back 
among them, with a free pardon for their infamous 
acts of treason, again to take the position of heads of 
” again to exercise the power 
which great landed property always confers, and again 
to throw their weight of influence against the conces- 
sion of justice to the colored population. The Gov- 
ernment, bound by its function to help the weak 
against the strong, is as much bound to shield the 
poor Southern white from the aristocratic caste which 


has so long ruled him, as to help the freedman to take, 


without obstruction, the position of a freeman. The 
constitutional obligation of the United States to “guar- 
anty to every State in this Union a Republican form 
ef government” should by itself instract the Execu- 
tive not to allow the return to the Southern States of 
the leaders who have always tried to prevent, and who 
have largely succeeded in preventing, both the form 
and the substance of Republican government there. 
To the full extent of the influence retained by these 
men upon a population accustomed to look up to them 
as lords of creation, and blindly to follow their lead— 
to that full extent will their influence be pernicious, 
alike upon blacks and poor whites, upon the Govern- 
ment and the country. The only way to prevent 
their doing harm, and great harm, is to provide that 
they shail have no inflaence there, by providing 
against their existence there. Whether this should 
be done by the ordinary punishment of high treason, 
hanging, or by perpetual imprisonment or perpetual 


iB banishment, opinions will differ. But absolute and 


permanent removal of these men from contact wit 
those who have hitherto been their dupes and victim: 
is the imperative duty of the United States Govern 
ment... 

There is a serious moral objection to the bestowal 
of amnesty upon the unrepentant perpetrators*f the 


Some of us thought this notion of his er- F 
Some of us thought that if he had attempt- 


He however pursued his; 


He has repeatedly & 


highest crimes, especially when those crimes, com-§ 
mitted with impudent ostentation in the face of the 
world, have already corrupted a portion of the com- 
munity to the extent of sympathy and approval. In 
this case, surely, the honest and right-minded people 
of the community should manifest their detestation of 
such crimes by corresponding action. Without a 
casting of the whole weight of their influence, prompt 
ly and energetically, into the opposite scale, they can 
neither provide against present detriment to the 
public, nor do their part towards securing the welfare 
of posterity. Indeed, to act otherwise in the present) 
case would be a premium on rebellion. It would al- 
low the villains who have brought upon us the un- 
speakable miseries of this war to wait and work in 
bope for the time when opportunity may occur fo 
another.—c. K. w. 





THE FEELING AT THE CAPITAL. 


Wasurneton, April 16, 1865. 
This is a Sunday of more heartfelt sorrow in Wash- 
ington than has ever before been known. Even the 
heartless show an instinctive respect for public feeling, 





and the solemn aspect is universal. 


Something more than gloom pervades the publick 
heart. There is sternness in the sadness. There ish 
a demand for retribution proportioned to the crime. 
Men will not be satisfied that the insmediate assassins 
alone suffer. The penalty. must reach further, ands 
visit all whose actions, near or remote, have tended to 
this dreadful result. ° 

This assassination is distinguished not merely by the 
exceeding malignity of the spirit that prompted the 
deed. It differs in nature from all other murders, 
however atrocious. It is the culmination of the vast} 
crime .of the rebellion. It is the last desperate act 
of the crushed Confederacy, striking at the life of 
the nation. It is the instinctive blow of the venom- 
ous reptile, scotched but not killed, the chosen and 
fitemblem of the slaveholders’ dynasty—a deed sup- 


@ ported by Southern principle and inspired by South-— 


ern sentiment—a perfect realization of the inculcated 
and boasted spirit of the South, whose highest idea o 


Echivalry is assassination. It harmonizes with that 
E public sense of honor that applauded the assassin 
Preston Brooks, and offered a premium for the mur- 
ge der of Garrison. ; 

The chief Confederates may not have projected® 
this particular part of their great crime, but they are 
justly responsible for it, as the incendiary who mali- 
ciously fires a dwelling, or the wretch who poisons a 

G well is responsible for all the deplorable consequences 
Rthat may follow. The instincts of justice demand§ 


= that this dreadful deed should react upon the origin: 1 9 


su instigators of the policy of crime. Had it not been 
mfor their “bloody instructions,” the cruel nature of B 
their baser tools would not have been excited to ac-§ 
tion. Let the great originators of this code of crime§ 
ebe made conspicuous examples of the nation’s su- 


m preme justice—the justice which, like that of Heaven,® 


s, aims its bolts at the highest heads, and would ratherjs 


ia 
& and drunkard-makers; of traitors, burglars, rioters, 


Ei thieves, robbers and pickpockets ? 


“ Split the unwedgeable and gnarled oak 
Than the soft myrtle.” 

i This has heretofore been the sentiment of a large pro-% 
S portion of loyal men. The sentiment is now greatly 
Estrengthened and become universal. 
mato traitors!’ is the loyal watchword. The adviceg 

me (slightly altered) of Polonious to bis son is now most# 


pertinent to the nation— : 


** So bear thyself 
That, henceforth, traitors shall beware of thee.” 
i“ 6The pure and gentle mind of our great and good} 
= President could never fully comprehend the depravi-f 


a ty (so foreign to his own nature) which originated this 9 , 4 ; . 
bs . 4 a made him a Negro, and not a Saxon ?—because his an- 
rebellion, nor the extent of punishment due to sucha : 


guilt. His speech was tempered with tenderness, but 


: most mysterious and dreadful events. He permitted } 
Fethis rebellion, for the extirpation of slavery, and He} 


mepermitted this assassination, that it may result in the TT cee not the golden opportunity presented. by our ne- 


The nation is awakened to 
D. M. 


extirpation of traitors. 
read His purpose, and to fulfil it. 


_ 
* 





> 
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Lousiana Free Scuoors. We give in this paper 
* pretty copious extracts from the “ Report of the Board 
-2of Education for Freedmen, Department of the Gulf, 
tg for the year 1864,”’ a copy of which has been sent to 
us from New Orleans. It details with much particu- 
PB larity the course which has been pursued in establish-} 
Ming free schools for the children of the newly-freed fi 
mapeople of New Orleans and neighboring parishes, in} 
Sy providing school-rooms, (often indeed of a very poor ; 


as 


Bese 


mmost potent and deadly enemy. 


f* tyrants that ever cursed the earth. 


patriotism is disloyalty, and whose highest reach of 


— < conflict. 


ELEOTIVE FRANOHISE---ITS TRUE BASIS-—- 
A NATIONAL LEAGUE TO GUARD IT 


AGAINST ABUSE, 

West Newsrury, April 3, 1865. 
Wa. Liuoyp Garrison : 

Mr Frienpv—Before me is a letter published in the 
Liberator some twenty-seven years since, on the wrong 
of basing suffrage on color or sex, advocating the equal- 
ity of Woman and the Negro with all others to exer- 

ise that right. Such, for thirty years, have been the 
teachings of the Liberator; that in this and in all gov- 
ernments, it was an outrage to exclude any person 
rom the ballot because of color or sex. 

The question of suffrage— Who shall vote—under- 
lies the existence of Republican Government. Chat- 
tel slavery is disposed of. It no longer endangers this 
republic. But two other dangers threaten it, i. e., 
Surrrace and the Mivirarr. The ballot, while it 
is the only security of the republic, may become its 
So of the bullet. 
While the government regards this as the final arbiter 
of its destiny, its only hope in the last appeal, it 
should never forget that it may become the instra- 
ment of its sure and swift destruction. While the 
ballot is the symbol of civil liberty, the builet is the 
symbol of military despotism. The ballot in the 
hands of the people, no less than the bullet in the 
hands of the soldier, may be made the means of de- 
struction to freedom and free institutions. What has 
been the deadliest enemy of the republic the last fifty 
years? The Ballot. Its abuse by ambitious dema- 
gogues and political loafers swept away, one by one, 
the guarantees of liberty, and nationalized the most 
murderous and perfect tyranny, the sun ever shone 
upon—i. e., American slavery, ‘“‘ the sum of all villa- 
nies.” Its abuse brought the republic to the brink of 
ruin, and well-nigh engulphed it in a sea of blood— 
making it over into the hands of the most inhuman 
I say, the abuse 
of the ballot by ambitious demagogues and _ political 
loafers and blacklegs did this. 

Thank God! chattel slavery is dead, by the act of 

the nation. The Anti-Slavery organization, through 
which Abolitionists have labored for more than thirty 

years to strike down that concocted essence of all pos- 
,sible cruelty and crime, is to hold its thirty-second 
anniversary in New York, May 9th. Then and there 
‘I hope it will vote itself into non-existence as an Anti- 
§ Slavery Society. As such, its work is done. In the 
awar of ideas against slavery, liberty is victorious. 
In a war of ideas, no people ever existed who were 

more thoroughly drilled and disciplined than are the 

p Abolitionists. As they disband their Anti-Slavery 
Society, I hope they will inaugurate another move- 

ment, second only in importance to Anti-Slavery, as 

it is generally received. 

Tue Evectrive Francnise —its true basis! Is 

it sex ? Is it complexion? Is it property, title or sta- 

Stion? Is it intelligence, integrity, virtue and loyalty ? 


fs Shall physiological, intellectual or moral conditions 
% be made the basis of suffrage ? 


Ought the ballot, the 
Lone pivot on which tarns the destiny of all free 
institutions, to be placed in the hands of drunkards 


Shall those who 
¢ deal in bribery, and those who deal in treachery, and 
E those who would, with a ballot, betray their country 


“No leniency for a glass of grog, be allowed the elective franchise, 


= While one half the people are denied its use be- 
eause of sex, and millions because of color? Ought 
& the republic to have its existence controlled by man, 


cS. . 
# simply because God made him a man, and not a wo- 


man? Ought woman to be excluded from all direct 


* control over the republic, and yet be taxed to support 


it, because God made her a woman and not a man? 
E Ought the Negro to be denied the ballot because God 


cestors came from Africa, and not from Europe ? 


TLS . ? ~ Slave: 
fa his blood now speaks to the nation in a different tone. py Abetienine ts gob: Gebend your Auti-Stave 


41 believe in the superintendence of God, even in the’! S°CCtY, band together with a view to agitate the 
; - nation on the question of suffrage, and wage a 


war of ideas against abuses of the ballot. Be- 
gin this work at once. You are the people to do it. 


tional crisis. The hour, and the men and women—the 
farmy—all enlisted and drilled, are come to enter into 
As you have the ability and the will to 
‘discuss the subject, and grapple with the above ques- 
tions, as none others have, you may bless civiliza- 
tion with another revolution, second only to that out 
of which you are now coming so triumphantly. The 
‘toiling millions of Europe and of the world will take 
a deeper interest in such a war of ideas for the elec- 
tive franchise, and against its abuse, than they have 
taken in that against chattcl slavery, now so victorious- 
ly brought to a close, so far as this republic is con- 


5 description,) in procuring teachers, in obtaining the cerned. 


5 co-operation of the white population, and in securing} 
2 protection for teachers and children,—the latter 4 
work of no little difficulty in the country schools,& 
where there has existed a constant liability to incur-§ 
eisions of rebels, and to the hostile action of pretended @ 
unionists. Considering the essential difficulties at-§ 
Fatending the inauguration of the Free School system® 
ain the midst of an old slaveholding community, the® 
success which has been attained seems to us remarka-® 
ble. “In spite of a state of war,” says the Report,¥ 
a‘ of the fierce opposition of prejudice or passion, of 
all obstacles and disabilities, so really vital is this sys-f 
tem of instruction, that at the close of 1864, after but 
snine months’ existence, the Board of Education was! 
sustaining, in successful operation, 95 schools, with® 
162 teachers, and 9571 pupils”; and, in addition,® 
“ colored adults of both sexes receiving instruction in 
night and Sunday schools, under the auspices of the 


The ballot, not the bullet, is the foundation of the re- 
public, of all free institutions, and of civilization. 
The ballot, not the bullet, is the defender or the de- 
strover, the surest friend or the deadliest foe of life 
and liberty, of person and property. “ True,” it is 
said, “‘ the republic rests on the ballot, not on the bul- 
let; but on what does the ballot rest? The earth rests 
on the turtle’s back, buton what does the turtle rest?” 
Not on the physiological, but only on the intellectual, 
domestic, social and moral conditions of the people. 
Based on ignorance, drunkenness, domestic, social 
and moral corruption ; on religious bigotry, political 
profligacy and gambling, party scoundrelism, official 
bribery, and ambition for office, the ballot will surely 
dash in pieces the republic, and re-enslave the labor- 
ing millions. 

Abolitionists! vote yourselves dead, as abolition- 
ists, and your organization dead, as an Anti-Slavery 


Board, over 2000.” Yet we were told by an eloquent B¥ Society ; but reappear on the battle-field of ideas, as 


speaker at the annual meeting in January last, in this a 

city, speaking in disparagement of these Louisiana 

schools, that “ he had no doubt there were two or three} 

hundred colored children in them”! A census taken} 
min the spring of 1864 of “the colored children be- 
tween the ages of five and twelve years, within our 
lines,” showed a schvol population of 15,840. The 
number of colored families which have since entered 
the lines, “at-all available points,” has swelled this 
number, it is believed, to over 20,000. “Of that 
number, we have, at this writing, over eleven thou-§ 
sand in school.” 

A very interesting feature brought to light in the 
report is the large proportion of Southern women em-§ 
ployed as teachers by the Board. Of the whole num- 
ber of 162, ‘130 are of Southern origin.” The Re- 
port says, “If these women are willing to forego the 
hatred of race, the hostility of caste, the prejudice 
of education ; if they are ready to bearthe jeers and 
contempt of friends and kindred, and the practical ex- § 
clusion from circles that hitherto have received them 
gladly, surely they are entitled to the first considera- 
tion.” “ It has been our aim to select the most capa-jq 
ble and worthy, but we have not been unmindful of & 
those whose loyal antecedents and consequent suffering 
from the rebellion entitle them to sympathy and aid. 
Whenever colored teachers, with the requisite ability, 
have presented themselves, we have made no distinc- 
tion whatever.” 

The New York Evening Post, a paper by no means 
given to approve blindly what the administration and 
its officers have done, but disposed always to welcome 
generously every effort in behalf of the long enslaved 
race, commends warmly these Louisiana schools, I 
says: “The facts we have extracted from this 
must give great satisfaction to every lover of demo 
cratic institutions. As the blacks are educated, they 
will become self-helpful ; but the very persons,who cry 
out that the colored peopie are a useless burden upon 
the community, are they who oppose the establish- 
ment of schools wherein they can be taught the ad- 
vantages of industry. Happily, this fanatical and big. 
oted class bas no longer any power.” 

We commend the Report to our readers.—s. ». 


2@~ Up to the hour of our going to press, the ac 
counts from Mr, Seward, and Mr. Frederick Seward 
continued favorable. Nothing reliable is known of 
Mthe whereabouts of the murderer, Booth: 





a well-organized, equipped and disciplined host to pro- 
tect the ballot, and place it on the immovable, endur- 
ing foundation of impartial justice and equal rights, 
firrespective of sex or color. The reconstruction of 
the Unign furnishes an opportunity to consider this 
subject such as centuries may not offer again. Im- 
prove it! As you lay off the Anti-Slavery armor, gird 
on the armor of the Elective Franchise, and never lay 
this off till eolor, sex, property, or title, in this and 
in all lands, have ceased to be the basis of suffrage, 
and of direct participation in the formation and admin- 
istration of civil government. 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. 

P. S. April 10. Hallelujah! the God of Liberty 
and of the Negro hath triumphed! The Confedera- 
cy of corsairs, with “chattel slavery for its corner- 
stone,” is a fugitive and a vagabond—without a 


home, without a head, without a sword, withouta § 


purse! Non est inventus—(not to be found)—is its epi- 
taph. Its commander-in-chief, with his army, has 
yielded. Slavery is twice dead. Liberty is glorious- 
ly triumphant! “Hallelujah! for the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth ! ” ; 

I repeat—the hour and the host are come, to wage a 
war of ideas for the elective franchise. As the war 
of bullets against slavery ends in victory, will the na- 
tion dare proclaim a war of ballots against freedom ? 
The republic has wrested the bullet from the hands of 
slavemongering traitors; shall it pat into their bloody 
hands the ballot, to be used as a still more potent 
means of oppression? A Great Nationa, Leacuer 
of men and women, to place the elective franchise on 
the firm and immovable foundation of impartial jus- 
tice and equal rights, irrespective of gex, color, prop. 
erty, creedy title, or station, is now the great call of 
civilization! The ballot, not the bullet, is, theoreti- 
cally, the supreme power in this republic, and must 
be in wil popular governments. Had the slavehold- 
ers and their allies been obedient to the ballot, not a 
drop of blood had been shed, not a house had been 
made desolate, not a mother’s heart had been riven 
with anguish by this civil war. Let us have a League, 
a National Organization of men and women—a craxp 
Nationat Instirvrion or Contec, to teach the 
eople the only true basis and use of the ballot, Three 
thousand millions haye been spent in four years to 
teach them how to use the bullet. They have used 
it; and with what result! Slavery is indeed dead. 
Are Liberty and the Republic safe? The ballot must 


a’nswer. A skilful use of 4 
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a ALLING NATIONAL CALAMITY. 


Egentleman’s residence, a crowd and a military guard 
8 were found at the door, and on enterinz, it was ascer- 
tained that the reports were based on truth. 


| 


assassination of President Lincoln. 


the call having been answered by a colored servant, 
he said he had come from Dr. Virdi, Mr. Sewarid's 
ATTEM family physician, with a prescription, at the same 
time holding in his hand a small piece of folded pa- 
+ Soyard and others Seriously Wounded. Bper, aud saying, in answer toa refusal, that he must 
} Par see the Secretary, as he was entrusted with particular 
directions concerning the medicines. 
ed on going up, although repeatedly informed that no 
one could enter the chamber. He pushed the servant 
aside, and entered the room where the sick man lay 
in bed on his back. There were four persons in the 
room at the time—Major Seward, Miss Fanny Sew- 
ard, a hired nurse, and the chief messenger of the 
vein, who suddenly entered the box and § State Department. The assassin jumped upon the bed 
ind the President. The assassin then Jand endeavored to cut the throat of his victim. He in- 
stage, brandishing a large dagger, or [flicted three different wounds. While engaged in it, 

jeape? OI ede bis escape in the rear of the theatre. mthe male nurse had flung himself upon his bed and 
knite, "entered the back of the President's § thrown his arms around him and strove to pull him off 
The Pr enetrated nearly through the head. The §the bed. The murderer reversed the action of hiss 
pead, ane Pre The President has been insensible § knife and cut quickly over his shoulder, and drove the 
nurse off his back. He then sprang from the bed and 


| 


pT TO KILL MR. SEWARD. 


| 
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OFFICIAL. 
War Departent, April 16—1.30 A. M. 


-meral Dir: 
oo ning at about 9 20 P. M., at Ford’s Theatre, 
ev eat, while sitting in his private box with 
Miss Harris and Major Rathbone, was 





T! 

¢ Pres 
Mrs Lincoin, 
+ by an assa 
ched belt 







1 »oon the 


and is mortal rg : . 
wound Ist rie wound was inflicted, and is now dying. 


0 eee same hour an assassin, whether the same Bengaged in a fight for escape with all who opposed him. 

About cored Mr. Seward’s apartment, and, under 9 He stabbed the chief messenger dangerously in the 

or not, — having @ prescription, was shown to the Bbreast. He stabbed Maj. Seward in the arm and beat 
eo 


sick chamber. The assassin immediately § him over the head and face with a heavy pistol and dis 
: é bed and inflicted two or three stabs on abled him. He then attacked Frederick Seward, who 
ee and pwo on the face. It is hoped that the § had entered the room from an adjoining chamber, and 


; ay not prove mortal. My apprehension is — gave him a scalp wound with his knife, which, strange 
may ne ’ 





¥ wads . will prove fatal. The nurse alarmed Mr. —tosay, commenced at the forehead, passed over the top 
that they coward, who was in an adjoining room, and Bof the head, and extended part way down the back of 
Frederick © i» the door of his father’s room, where ithe head, and then struck him with a pistol or a slung 
he | pate net poner Py who inflicted upon him one or —shota heavy blow which knocked him down insensi- 
he mes saa rous wounds. The recovery ot Frederick Bble. The way of escape was then clear. He ran down 
more aie doubtful Estairs, mounted his horse, and drove rapidly away. 
ee - iubable that the President will live through § The assassin is said to have been traced by the horse j 
It —_ phe rode to the Long Bridge and over into Virginia. 
the nie ant and wife were advertised to be at the The attacks at both the theatre and the Secretary’s? 
parses -yening, but he started for Burlington, N. Bhouse took place at about the same hour—ten o'clock 
theatre (1 ot tes —thus showing a preconcerted plan to assassinate p 
J, tis ¢ "Cabinet meeting, at which General Grant these gentlemen. % 


Ag the 


sent, the subject of the state of the country The assassin of the President left behind him his 


er pre jrospect of a speedy peace were discussed. Bhat and a spur. The hat was picked up in the Presi- 
~ Pr 5 jent was very cheerful and hopeful, and §dent’s box, and has been identified as one belonging to# 
i very kindly of Gen. Lee and others, and of the #ithe suspected man. The spur was dropped upon the 
te deracy, and of the establishment of a govern- stage, and that also has been identified as one pro- 


tin Virginia. All the members of the Cabinet 
ment It ut 


cured at the stable where the same man hired af 
Mr. Seward are now in attendance upon the 


horse in the evening. 

Two gentlemen who went to the Secretary of War 
to apprise him of the attack on Mr. Lincoln, met at 
the residence of the former a man muffled in a cloak, & 


excel 
vaient. . i 
fF “be e seen Mr. Seward, but he and Frederick 


both unconscious. 





wer EDWIN M. STANTON, who, when accosted by them, hastened away. It 
Secretary of War had been Mr. Stanton’s intention to accompany Mr. 
mnenige § Lincoln to the theatre and occupy the same box, buta 
War DEPARTMENT, press of business prevented. It, therefore, seems evi- 
Wasutneton, April 15, 8 A. M. f dent that the aim of the plotters was to paralyze the# 
ojor General Diz : ° country by at once striking down its head, heart and 
Major Vere” ae ; Bone 7 arm, 
Abraham a eg eee tree en The murderer Booth has played more than once at 
pinutes alter ¢ 0 ClOw. E. M. STANTON Ford’s Theatre, and he is, of course, acquainted with 
"  Seeretary of War. its exits and entrances, and the facility with which hei 
; escaped behind the scenes is easily understood. 
i owing 4 Booth has for some months back been a guest at 
We compile, from various sources, a sr ae Hthe National hotel here. He has not said sack ong 
particulars of this fearful tragedy, which has plunged political subjects, though he is known to be a seces-§ 
the nation into a sorrow too deep for words :— sionist. He represented himself as having made some FE 
rie metropolis has been to-night the scene of a $30,000 in oil speculations, and as having retired from 
; ces —_— it at assassination—President Lincoln Mthe stage, although he played a few weeks since, aty 
. aes ig heute having been the victims of an ; McCulloch © banelt, a 8 pi Ho wasa tenjucee 
HH eee scen-taid plot, which has no parallel in gymnast, and had doubtless calculated to leap on the§ 
evidently deep-aid’ plot, stage, which he took with agility, recovering his 
a eg enen i tom of President Lincoln to fre- Meet instantaneously. In his trunk were several sm 
hes bee » cus ‘ , 


tly attend the theatres here, to escape from the gletters and photographs, a pair of steel handcoffs,® 
— r ‘re ond volunteer-advisers who have haunt- § with the key, together with carepdieees pees for the > 
arrays th ‘White House. In the papers of this af. @Pistol used. He sold his own horse a few days since, 2 
ed him at tie . : : 


noon it was announced that he, with Mrs. Lincola § and hired the one on which he commenced his escape. 
we ut. Gen. Grant, would to night attend Ford's The person who attempted to assassinate Secretary 
and Lieut. Ut tness Mies Laura Keene in the part of y Seward left behind him a slouched hat and an old, 
Theatre, to witness MIs 4 i 


Brusty navy revolver. The chambers were broken 
aloose from the barrels, as if done by striking. The 
loads were drawn from the chambers, one being buta® 
rough piece of lead, and the others, smaller than the ® 
Hchambers, were wrapped in paper, as if to keep them} 
4 from falling out. : 
As soon as the dreadful events were announced in 
a the streets, Superintendent Richards and his assistants 
u were at work to discover the assassins. In a few mo- 
Hments, the telegraph had aroused the whole police F 
Bot the city. Mayor Wallack and several members of 
ithe city government were soon on the spor, and every E 
W preparation was made to preserve order and quiet. 
Every street was patrolled. At the request of Mr.B 
Richards, Gen. Augur sent horses to mount the police. 
f He also offered a reward of $10,000 for the arrest of 
the assassins, which has since been incfeased, from Kd 
3 . e 
A various sources, to $40,000. 12 
4H =6Every road leading out of Washington was strongly fe 


we Trenchard in “ Our American Cousin.” The 
h ise was crowded. The President occupied what is 
termed the State box, composed of the two lower 
rizht-hand private boxes thrown into one, and orna- 
mented with flags. Mr. Lincoln enjoyed the pertorm- 
ance, and was in unusually good spirits, chatting 
with Mrs. Lincoln and Miss Harris, who was of the 
party, whea he, without warning, received his death- 
wound. A man (who, it has been ascertained, was J. 
Wilkes Booth) was observed working his way through 
he crowd of people towards the box occupied by the 

ty, but of course no suspicion was excited by the 
ance. When he reached the sentry at the 
door of the box, he was of course refused admittance, 
but. in a whisper, he announced himself as a Senator, 
and said the President had sent for him. He was then 
allowed to pass in, when Major Rathbone confronted 
him, in a low tone of voice, with ‘ You mistake, sir, 
this is the President’s box.” Booth gracefully begged 


ye. 


x. 









jardon, turned to go, and struck at Major Rathbone § picketed, and every possible avenue of escape thor- ; 
with a knife, inflicting a severe but not dangerous poughly guarded. Steamboats about to start down the 
wound. He stepped out of the box, passed on to the @ Potomac were stopped. ; 
second door, which was closed, fired through it, step- _ oo 


ped back again into the box at the first door, and in an Tue CLosinec Scenes. As officially stated above, 
instant had sprung down upon the stage, with the ery §jthe President died at 20 minutes past7 o'clock, closing 
of Sic semper tyrannis The whote affair was the work {his eyes as if falling asleep, His countenance assumed § 
of thirty seconds. Major Rathbone made no outcry an expression of perfect serenity. There were no in- 
at first, because he did not wish to create alarm. All dications of pain, and it was not known that he was 
in the box, as well as the sentry outside, heard the —idead until the gradually decreasing respiration ceased 
pistol shot, but at first supposed it fired in the course Baltogether. 

of the play. Mr. Lincoln made no outcry when hit, f Rev. Dr. Gurley, immediately on its being ascer-§ 
and Mrs. Lincoln only discovered it when she turned #{tained that life was extinct, kuelt at the bedside and 
to him after Booth rushed past her and jumped upon offered an impreesive prayer, which was responded to 
That Booth meant to kill the President is by all present. : 
clear enough, but that he did kill him shooting through {| Dr. Gurley then proceeded to the front parlor, where § 
adoor and at an angle which he must have measured Mrs. Lincoln, Capt. Robert Lincoln, Mrs. John Hay, ie 
with his eye when he first looked into the box, is some- the Private Secretary, and others, were waiting, where§ 
thing most remarkable. He must have trained his Bhe again offered a prayer for the consolation ot the 
mind for just such emergencies as actually and finally 


a family. 
came, or else the success of his shot was a mere stroke 
of luck to him. In any event, firing as he did, he 
could scarcely hope for such success once in twenty 
times. He was recognized by Miss Laura Keene and 
by others on and off the stage to whom he is well 
known. In running off, he struck and knocked over 
ayoung actress who was just entering, and encounter- 
edand stabbed the leader of the orchestra. Booth 


the stage 


Secretaries Stanton, Welles, Usher, Attorney General & 
Speed, Postmaster General Dennison, M. B. Field, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Judge Otto, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, General Halieck, 
& General Meigs, Senators Sumner, R. F. Andrews, of 
N. Y., Gen. Todd, John Hay, Private Secretary, Gov- 
ernor Oglesby of Ill., Gen. Farnsworth, Mrs. and Miss 
reached the stage door before any one was fairly 9 Kenny, Miss Harris, Capt. Robert Lincoln, son of the 
aware of what had happened, for Mrs. Lincoln did not § President, and Doctors E, M. Abbott, R. K. Stone, C. 
know that her husband was shot until after the assas- BD. Gatch, Neal Hall, and Mr. Liebeman. 
sin had passed her and jumped on the stage, and it Secretary McCulloch remained with the President 
Was ler scream that aroused the audience. The mur- Buntil 5 A. M., and Chief Justice Chase, after several 
derer then mounted his horse, which he had left there hours’ attendance during the night, returned early this F 
in readiness for just such an exit, and since that mo- § morning. ; 
Ment, as far as the public knows, there is no sure trace Immediately after the President’s death, a cabinet & 


of his course, a@meeting was called by Secretary Stanton, and was 
I'he President was carried to a boarding-house oppo- held in the room in which the corpse lay. 

site the theatre, where he remained until his death, The body of Mr. Lincoln was laid out in the north- 

turrounded by his family, Cabinet, and a few friends. Biwest room on the second floor of the White House. 


It was dressed in the suit of plain black which he 
fm wore atthe inauguration last month. White flowers 

were about the head, and the features were the half§ 
smiling, half sad expression common to him during 
ythe last two years. : 


Senator Sumner was among those at his side, weeping 
over the departing author of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, whose goodness of heart the Senator so well 
knows. Vice President Johnson arrived about half- 
Past twelve and joined the sad group. 

Mrs. Linvoin, with female triends, remained in an 
sljoning room, occasionally visiting the dying man, 
¥ho loved her sodevotedly. The last visit is described 
‘s having been soul harrowing to those present. As 
theentered the room and saw her beloved husband’s 
features were disturbed and discolored, she fell back 
0 the door. Restoratives were applied and she was 
‘oon supported to the bedside, when she frantically ad- § 
“resse the dying man. “ Live!’ she exclaimed ; 

‘ive but for one moment, to speak to me once more ! 
Phin ak to our children. O! bring our ‘ Tad’ here! 
rie foves * Tad’ so well, that I know he will speak 
‘him! But she was not again to hear the voice 
that had cheered her life, and no sign @f recognition 
giaddened her grief-stricken heart. 

, The President and Mrs. Lincoln did not start for the 
eatre until 15 minutes after8 o'clock. Speaker Colfax 
¥as at the White House at the time, and the President 
state 1tohim that he was going, although Mrs. Lincoln 
At not been well, because the papers had announced 
hat he and General Grant were to be present, and as 
.. Grant had gone North, he did not wish the 
sence to be disappointed. He went with apparent 
cance, and urged Mr. Colfax to go with hia, but 
eman had made other arrangements, and, 

rt. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, bade him good- 


OCR | Set ate ae 
THE PRESIDENT’S MURDERER. 


There seems now but little reason to doubt that thel 
wretch whose name will be branded with everlasting? 
infamy, as the murderer of Abraham Lincoln,. was 
John Wilkes Booth, the actor. 

He was the third son of Junius Brutus Booth, an Eng- 
lish actor, who first appeared on the London stage inf 
the year 1820, and was a few years afterwards driven tog 

Jemigrate to this country with his wife, in consequence & 
of a quarrel with Edmund Kean, Mr. Booth played 
successful engagements in the principal cities, and 
made a wide reputation for himself as an actor,—in 
fact, he was probably more widely popular than any 
other actor who has visited this country. He had four 
sons, Junius Brutus, Jr., Edwin, John Wilkes and 
Joseph, and one daughter, who afterwards married J.§ 
S. Clarke, the actor. These children were brouglit 
up in Hartford county, Marylund, where Mr. Booth 
presently took up his residence. 

All the family adopted the stage as their profession, 8 
but Edwin Booth is the only one who has obtained aj 
position that at all approaches eminence, John Wilkes} 
Booth has played many engagements in this city, but 
awas given to rant and mouthirg, and showed in his 
acting the coarseness of his nature. His last engage- 
ment here was at the Howard Athenzum about a year 
ago. He is about twenty-five years of age, and un- 
married. He is strongly built and muscular, with 
black hair and a dark complexion. We have been? 
informed that his character was far from good, and 
that although some of the members of his profession 
may at first have been friendly toward him, on ac- 
count of his family connections, yet his tastes led him} 
to seek the lowest company, and that this and his§ 
avowed disloyalty have of late caused him to be 
shunned by his brother actors. It is stated that 
he has been heard to express in the most violent lan-s 
guage his hatred of the North and the Union, and 
Hately his determination to kill the President. It is 
also stated, and we believe with trath, that he wasf 


t 








with M 


‘The President was received with great furore on 
‘ntering the Theatre ; his reception was indeed ex- 
‘™ortinary. One of the actors, Mr. Hawk, had made 
tie remark, as “ Dundreary,” ‘This reminds me of 
* story, as Mr. Lincoln says,” and was telling the 
tha tt the President entered. ‘The enthusiasm of 
- adic nce interrupted the story for several minutes 
inte President was seated. The actor was forced 
“tthe people to tell the story over again. 

i scene of excitement at the theatre’ when the 
a “ ae committed was of the wildest description, 
Pry the audience secured the assassin, he would 

~, wen torn to pieces. 

While the Cabinet and a few friends remained in 
-“ Toom of the dying Chief Magistrate, an investiga- 
Ga, the 'nurder was commenced by Judge David 
Disnic Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
heme. ot Columbia, in another room of the same 
waned Gradually the assassin of the President be- 
rn identified as J. Wilkes Booth, the actor, and in 
pr man’s trunk found at his room were damning 

“enees that the tragedy is the fruit of a deep laid 


tinaing to utter his treasonabie language. 

Wiikes Booth has for the last year given up the 
stage, and engaged in oil speculations which. have, 
it is said, proved profitable.. He played once in New 
York last winter for the benefit of the fund for the 
Shakspeare statue,—in the tragedy of “ Julius Cesar,” 


bees niracy. At least five persons are known to have Bif we mistake not,—with his two brothers Junius 
nd cncerned. All the parties implicated are Mary- § Brutus and Edwin. He has also appeared once in 
od men. 


Washington, on the occasion of the benefit of au ac 
tress, at Ford’s theatre, where the assassination took 
ace. 
, He was in this city no longer ago than last Monday, 
and on that day, and perhaps on previous days, visit- 
ed the shooting gallery of Messrs. Floyd & Edwards, 
in Chapman. place, opposite the Parker House, and 
practised with a pistol, firing with the weapon under 
his leg, behind his neck, and in other strange posi- 
tions. He is represented as being a frequent visitor 
at the gallery during his stay in Boston, and as having 
been very expert with the pistol. At this time, we 
aie told he did not talk of politics, and spoke only o 
ordinary every-day matters.—Boston Advertiser. 


t+ a 
a. *ppears from a letter found in Booth’s trunk, that 
th uurder was planned before the 4th March, but fell 
unt! ete» because the accomplice backed out 
nH ee could be heard from. 
resident was shot with a common pocket pis- 
yarevembling 4 Derriager, which the assassin fired 
head n afew feet of him. ‘The fatal ball entéred the 
fens Be the temple bone, about three inches 
‘he left ear, and penetrated nearly to the eye. 


When th 
est height, 





eexcitement at the theatre was at its wild- 
Seward ha port’ were circulated that Secretary 
Td had also been assassinated. On reaching this 


About ten o’clock, a man rang the door bell, andg# 


He still insist-% 


Surrounding the death-bed of the President were BH PeoP 3 i . 
Perhaps little that he spoke or wrote will pass into 


driven by his brother Edwin from his house, for con-@ 


ADDRESS OF GOV. ANDREW TO THE MAS- 


SACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, 
Monpay, April 17, 1865. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representa- 

lives: . 

Since the last adjournment of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, the people of the United States 
have been overtaken by a great and enduring sorrow. 
In the midst of the exultations of recent and repeated 
victory, in the midst of the highest hopes, of the most 
auspicious omens, in the hour of universal joy, the 
nation passed at once, by an inscrutable and myste- 
rious Providence, into the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. Assembled while the cloud is yet thick upon 
our eyes, and the hearts of men are oppressed by the 
sense of a strange dismay, it has become my mourn- 
ful duty to record by formal and official announce 
ment to the legislative department of the Common- 
wealth, this calamitous and distressing event. 

Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
is no more. He departed this life at the city of 
Washington, on Saturday, the 15th day of the present 
month of April, A. D. 1865, at twenty-two minutes 
past seven o'clock in the morning. ; 

On Friday, he was possessed of all the faculties of 
his mind and body, in the active performance of the: 
functions of his great office, and devoted himself 
throughout the day with cheerful and hopeful courage, 
and with his wonted, vigorous power and patient assi- 
duity, to the duties it required of him. In the evening, 
surrounded by his family, in a place of public resort 
and amusement, and in the presence of a crowded au-§ 
dience, gathered partly to greet him as the President ; 
of the Union, and in happy recognition of the trium-& 
phant victories just achieved over the rebel army ing 
Virginia, (which had resulted in a rout, closely fol-# 


flowed by its surrender)—befure the very eyes of the 


ple of whom he was the elect and honored Chief 


i Magistrate, he fell beneath the sudden, unwarned and 


unsuspected assault of an assassin, whose deed of blood 


Shas hardly a parallel for its combination of andacity 


and wickedness in the annals of crime. 
A bullet shot from a fire-arm penetrated his brain: 
He fell senseless and bieeding, with a wound, the mor- 
tal nature of which was immediately apparent ; and 
was borne from the scene only to linger a few hours 
in unconscious suffering, and then to die. 


morning of Saturday, to read the announcement by 


sa telegraph, which brought to their homes the dreadful 
fintelligence of the murderous assault, which was 


scarcely read before the terrible tragedy closed, with 
the announcement soon flashed along the wires, that 
the assassin’s work was complete, and that the MAN on 
whom the people hung with fonder hope and confi- 
dence than had ever been exercised within tlie mem- 


Sory of the generation to which we belong—the Greatk& 


Man, the Good President, the fortunate Head of the 


= Nation, the Peaceful Hero in the councils and work of 


War had died, the victim of an enemy to his country 
and mankind, adding martyrdom itself to his other 
and scarcely less emphatic claims to human venera- 


Htion, gratitude and love. 


In my capacity of a citizen, I was a supporter of 
this eminent and now historical personage for theB 
Presidency of the United States, on the occasion of 
his first, and also of his second election. Lassisted in 
his first nomination in the month of May, 1860, andg 
as a representative of this Commonwealth, was on 
the committee who visited him atJiis home to convey 
to him the furmal invitation to become a candidate 
for the suffrages of those citizens whose general views 


fon public affairs he was supposed best to represent. 


During the more than four years since his first inau- 
guration as President, it has been my daty and my Ky 
great honor to participate in bringing to the supporty 
and defence of the National Government, ander hisg 
Presidential administration, the powerful resources of 
patriotic will, of loyal hearts, of means, of arms and 


fof men, contributed by Massachusetts to the estab-§ 


lishment of the rights of the nation, and the liberties E 
of the people. 

Brought by these means into relations with Presi 
dent Lincoln, personal not less than official, which 
could not fail to disclose the character and reveal the 
man, I desire on this grave occasion to record my§ 
sincere testimony to the unaffected simplicity of his 
manly purpose, to the constancy with which he de- 
voted himself to his duty, to the grand fidelity with ® 
whiclt he subordinated himself to his country, to the 
clearness, robustness, and sagacity of his understand- 
ing, to his sincere love of truth, his undeviating pro- 


Byress in its faithful pursuit, and to the confidence 


which he cou!d not fail to inspire in the singular in- 
tegrity of his virtues and the conspicuously judicial 
quality of his intellect. 

He had the rare gift of discerning and setting aside 
whatever is extraneous and accidental, and of simpli-F 
fying an inquiry or an argument by just discrimina-B 
tions. The purpose of his mind waited for the instruc-§ 
tion of his deliberate judgment; and he was never 
ashamed to hesitate, until he was sure it was intelli-§ 
gently formed. 
the intuition of reason, he was nevertheless of so hon-@ 
est an intellect that, by the processes of methodical rea- 
soning, he was often led so directly to his result, that & 
he occasionally seemed to rise into that peculiar sphere 


which we assign to those who by orig:nal constitution 


are natural leaders among men. Not vy nature a lead-§ 


Ber, neither was he by nature a follower ; and by force 
Sof his rare union and balance of certain qualities, both 


intellectual and moral, he was enabled to rise to the 
dignity of master of his own position, in a place exact- 
ing and difficult almost beyond the precedents of his- 
tory. Educated wholly as a civilian, his fame will be 
forever associated with his administration of public af- 
fairs ina civil war, unexampled in its proportions, and 
conducted on his own side with such success as to 


pacommand bis own reélection by tlie free will of a free 


ople. 


literature, yet few men have ever written or spoken 
with greater effect or to better purpose in appealing, 
over the passions of the hour, to the sober judgment 
of men, face to face with their combined duties and 
interests ; and very few there have been who knew so 


A well as he how to reach the understanding of plain and 
BS honest men who compose the intelligent masses of the @ 


American people. : 
Possessed of a will of unusual firmness and tenacity, f 
bis heart was placable, humane and tender. He ex- 


erted powers the most extensive and various, stretch- 


ing into that undefined and dangerous region of ad-} 
ministrative jurisprudence, where the rights and du- 
ties of the military Commander-in-Chief limit and 


a merge into themselves the functions of the civil mag- 
aistrate, and even of the judicial tribunal. 


And yet, if 
we should concede to his enemies all that disappointed 
animosity and defeated disloyalty have been able to al- 
lege against him, we shoald still be enabled to chal- 
lenge all human history to produce the name of aruler 
more just, unselfish or unresentful. Cheerful, patient 


Gand without egotism, he regarded and treated himself 


as the servant of the people, using his powers only for 
their cause, using no more than the cause seemed clear 
ly to demand, and using them alike without passion; 
and without perturbation. 

It were premature for us to assert how, or how far, 
daring the four years of his administration, he led this 
American peoples The unfolding of events in the his-j 


ba tory we ate yet to enact will alone determine the lim- 


its of such influence. It is enough for his immortal 


aa zlory that he faithfully represented this people, their 


confidence in democratic government, their constancy § 
in the hour of adversity, and their magnanimity in the 
hour of triumph. 

Of that narrow and bigoted conceit of intelligence 
which affects to measure truth by the standard of its§ 
own conceptions, he had none. Nor did the argument 


Mof apparent and superficial consistency, so often the® 


bugbear of meaner minds, weigh down for an instant, 
in the scales of his serene and conscientious adjudica- 


ations of duty and verity, the imperative demands of 


any doctrine or any method, however newly discov- 
ered, 

Coming to the Presidency, pre-oceupied by the tra- 
ditional theories and opinions of the political school in 
which he was educated, he devoted himself with a 
purpose, single and exclusive, to the practical inter- 
pretation of events, to the study of those lessons; 
taught by the experience through which the country 
was called to pass; and learning, in common with a 
majority of his countrymen, in the strifes and agonies 
of the rebellion, by the larid glare of the fires of trea- 
son and of civil war, how to accommodate opinion to 
the altered relations of States, interests and sections 
of the people, he marched side by side with the ad- 
vancing hosts of the best and most discerning, in the 
direction where Divine Providence pointed the way. 

Comparing his declarations of purpose and of incli- 
nation with the great actions of his career, we recog- 
nize how that career was shaped by external, more 
than by internal forces. Until long after his inaugu- 
ration, he never proposed nor counted upon war. He 
proposed only to hold, occupy and possess the places 
and the property which were withinthe exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States. And yet he waged 
to a successful issue a civil war the most tremendous 
which history records. Nor had he ever proposed or 
inclined to interfere with slavery in the States. He 
proposed only to check its spread and suppress its ex- 
istence in places within the exclusive jurisdiction o 
the Federal Union. And yet he proclaimed liberty 
to three millions of American slaves, and prepare 
the way for universal emancipation. 

Without disparagement, then, of his loftiness of 
motive and fullness of achievement, and without de- 
traction from the measure of his glory, may we not 
recognize in his career a Direction Supreme above the 
devices or conceptions of man, and seeing thus how a 
Divine Hand has led us through these paths o 
trial, yield confidingly to its guidance in all future 
years? 

"Standing, as we do, by the open grave of Abraham 
Lincoln, we seem to have taken now a new departure 
in our history. The cannon which fulminated the 
thunders of rebellion against the walls of Fort Sum 
ter were the signal-guns of a revolution which,— 
urned back upon itself by the glorious uprising of a 





The peo-& 
% ple of this continent rose from their slumbers on the 


Not greatly gifted in what is called 


Efree people,—has advanced, on its swelling tide, the 
Cause which the Rebellion was intended to destroy. 
Thus far, the moral defeat of treason has been exem- 
plary and overwhelming. ‘The vigor and persistency 
of the People, their energy in the greatest exigencies 
of a nation, while the tremendous and dreadful be- 
hests of war summoned them to duty, have been ful- 
ly vindicated. 

We had outlived the weary period of delays and 

military discouragement; throagh many disappoint- 
ments, and out of many disasters, we had risen to the 
loftiest and sunniest heights of assured, decisive and 
overwhelming victory in the field of arms. Four 
years, toa single day, had intervened while this work 
of the American people was going on, when, upon the 
anniversary of the attack on Sumter, the Flag of the 
Union, borne back with pomp and pageant, was re- 
stored, with becoming ceremony, to its citadel, by 
the same hands which had been compelled by superi- 
or force to strike it in token of surrender. Abraham 
Lincoln had been spared and sustained, through all 
these weary months and years, to witness the miajes- 
tic triumphs, the conquering marches of our resistl 
armies,to hear the last wail of disloyal discontent in the 
loyal States, to receive the united congratulations of 
the acclaiming millions of his countrymen, to reap & 
sweeter and richer reward of deliverance and victory 
than had ever been enjoyed by any ruler of the sons 
of men. His career closed ata moment when its dra- 
matic unity was complete, and when his departure 
from life on earth was the apotheosis, the translation, 
by which, defended against all the shocks and mis- 
haps of Time, he passed on to Immortality. 


“ Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath peen 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off ; 
And pity like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherabim horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind.” 


But to us who survive, tothe country for whose 
honor and deliverance he laid down his tife, there re- 
main the task and the opportunity now more clearly 
revealed. 

The barbarism which originated treason and rebel- 
tion against a government free, united and paternal ; 
which hunted and hanged political dissenters; starv- 
ed to death its prisoners of war; made war as 
wel! through robbers and incendiaries as by organ- 
ized armies ; rewarded perjuries, and desecrated the 
remains of the fallen brave; the barbarism which 
made human slavery the god of its idolatry, has passed 
on to the final demonstration of its character ia the 
logical development of its history, until it has crowned 
its own infamy, and challenged the burning hatred- 
and contempt of all human nature, by adding this as- 
sassination, this parricide, to the blistering record of its 
crimes. From this hour may the men of Massachu- 
setts rise up to anew and loftier resolution. With 
the fall of Sumter we dedicated ourselves to the over- 
throw of treason, to the suppression of rebellion, and 
the restoration of the honor and power of the Union. 
In the appeal to Force, Treason and Rebellion have 
been conquered. As an orginized military power, 


a 


% 


mathe confederacy of traitors has practically ceased to 


be. But there now remains to us yet another and 
perhaps a greater labor. On the ruins of that social 
despotism, over the fallen altars of that barbarism 
in whose despairing death-throe was planned and ex- 
ecuted this dastardly assassination, by the side of the 
bleeding form of all that was mortal in that magnani- 
mous Father of his People, let us pronounee the vows 
of a new obedience. 


“ Powers depart, 
Possessions vanish, and opinions chahge, 
And passions hold a fluctuating seat ; 
But by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 
And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
Dory exists.” 


Order, law, freedom, and true civilization, must rise 


minto lite over all the territory biasted by despotism, 


barbarism and treason. The schemes of sentimental 
politicians, who neither learn nor forget, whose ideas 


of constructive statesmanship are only imitative as are 


the mechanical ideas of the bee or the beaver, the 
plans of men who would rebuild on the sand, for the 
sake of adhering to a precedent, must be utterly, 
promptly and forever rejected. 

Let the government and the people resolve to be 
brave, faithful, impartial and just. With the blessing 
ot God, let us determine to have a countfy, the home 
of liberty and civilization. Let us deserve success, 
and we shall surmount every obstacle ; we shall sur- 
vive delays ; we shall conquer defeat; we shall win 
a peaceful victory for the great ages of the fature, 
and for the cause of mankind ; we shall requite these 
years of toiland war. The blood of all this nobleg 
army of the martyrs—from the soldiers of Massachu- 
setts who fell in Baltimore, to Abraham Lincoln, the 
President, who has mingled his own with theirs—the 
blood of this noble army of martyrs shall be, as of 
old, the seed of the church. 


“ Flung to the viewless winds, 
Or on the waters cast, 
Their ashes shall be watched 
And gathered at the last ; 
While from their scattered dust, 
Around us and abroad, 
Shall spring a precious seed 
witnesses for Gud.” 


INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


Wasuinoron, April 16. Yesterday morning At- 
torney General Speed waited upon Hon. Andrew 
Johnson, Vice President of the United States, and of- 
Bficially informed him of the sudden and anexpected 


adecease of President Lincoln, and suggested that an & 


early hour might be appointed for the inauguration of 
ga successor. The following is a copy of the commu-B 
nication :— 
Wasurncton City, April 15, 1865. 

Srr—Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, was shot by an assassin last evening at Ford’s 
Theatre in this city, and died at the hour of 22 min- 
utes past 7 o'clock. 

About the same time at which the President was 
shot, an assassin entered the sick chamber of Hon. 
Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State, and stabbed him 
in several places in the throat, neck and face, severely, 
if not mortally wounding him. Other members of the 
Secretary’s family were dangerously wounded by the 
assassin while making his esvape. 

By the death of President Lincoln, the office of Presi- 
dent has devolved, under the Constitution, upon you. 
The emergency of the government demands that you 
should immediately qualify, according to the require- ff 
ments of the Constitution, and enter upon the duties of 
the President of the United States. 

If you will please to make known your pleasure, 
such arrangements as you deem proper will be made. 
Your obedient servants, 

Hvueu McCuttocn, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Epwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 
Gipron WE ters, Secretary of the Navy. 
Wo. Dennison, Postmaster General. 
J. B. Usuer, Secretary of the Interior. 
James Sreep, Attorney General. 

To Axprew Jounson, 


Vice President of the United States. * 


Mr. Johnson remarked :— 


“* Gentlemen,—I must be permitted to say that I have 
been almost overwhelmed by the announcement of the 
sad event which has so recently oceurred. I feel in- 
competent to perform duties so important and respon- 
sible as those which have been so unexpectedly thrown 
upon me. As toan indication of any policy which 
may be pursued by me in the administgation of the 
government, I have to say that it must be left for de- 
velopment. As the a|lministration progresses, the 
message or declaration must be made by the acts as 
they transpire. The oaly assurance that I can now 
give of the future-is reference to the past. The course 
which I have taken in the past in connection with this 
rebellion must be regarded as a guaranty of the future. 
My past public life, which has been long and laborious, 

Ras Lin good conscience believe, has been founded upon 
a great principle of right, which lies at the basis of 
all things. The best energies of my life have been 
spent in endeavoring to establish and perpetuate the 
principles of free government, and I believe that the 
government, in passing through its present perils, will 
settle down upon the principles consonant with popu- 
we rights more permanent and enduring than hereto- 
ore. 

I must be permitted to say, if I understand the feel- 
ings of my own heart, I have long labored to amielio- 
rate and elevate the condition of the great mass of the 

sAmerican people. Toil and an honest advocacy of the 
great principles of free government have been my lot. 
The duties have been mine, the consequences are 
God's. This has been the foundation of my political 
creed. I feel that in the end the government will tri- 
umph, and that these great principles will be perma- 
nently established. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say, that I want 
your encouragement and countenance. I shail ask and 
rely upon you and others in carrying the government 
through its present perils. I feel, in making this ‘re- 
quest, thatit will be heartily ep eters to by you and 
all other patriots and lovers of the rights and interests 
of a free people.” 

At the conclusion of the above remarks, the Presi- 
dent received the kind wishes of the friends by whom 
he was surrounded. A few minutes were devoted to 
conversation, all being deeply impressed with the so- 


lemnity of the occasion, the recent sad occurrence 
that caused the necessity for a speedy inauguration o 
the President. ' 


Mr. Johnson is in fine health, and has an ear: 
sense of the important trust confided to him. ; 
Witliam Hunter, chief clerk in the State Depart- 
ment, has been appointed Acting Secretary of State. 
A special meeting of the Cabinet was held at the 
reasury Departmentat 10 o'clock this morning. 


3 Tennessee by appointment of President Lincoln. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


Andrew Johnson of Tennessee is now President o 
the United States. Like his immediate predecessor 
the native of a Slave State and of humble parentage, 
he has risen to high political station by the exhibition 
of those rare qualities which ordinarily command suc- 
cess in a free country. He has been civil governor 
of a powerful State, a representative and a senator in 
Congress, and subsequently military governor = 

n 
all these tions, he has carried himself with ability, 
and no word has ever been uttered against his per- 
sonal integrity. We are in a position to state with 
certainty that he has had the confidence of the present 
administration during the war, and while numerous 
other military governors have so conducted their busi- 
ness as to disappoint the appointing power and to 
render their removal necessary, Mr. Johnson has 
always stood well, and has given entire satisfaction 
to those in authority, although bis position was in 
some respects more difficult than that of any man in 
a similar official station. There can be no doubt that 
he is an able man, thoroughly loyal, fearless in 
the performance of duty, and standing high in the 
confidence of those who know him best. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that Mr. Johnson 
has recently in a measure lost the public confidence, 
and in common with the whole country, we deplored 
the exhibition of a weakness which was so injurious 
to our nation in the eyes of the civilized world. But 
there is good reason to believe that this was an ex- 
ceptional instance of a failing which was regretted 
by none more than the Vice-President himself, and 
surely the history of memorable public services is not 
to be forgotten in the errors of a single day, nor a life- 
long character for honorable and successful exertions 
to be fatally tarnished by the momentary fault of an 
hour. ~: 

Of one trait in the character of our President the 
country may be perfectly assured, and that is of his 
uncompromising loyalty and his unalterable determina- 
tion to maintain the Union and to enforce the laws. 
Nor are his opinions of a recent date. A personal 
friend and great admirer of Andrew Jackson, he is of 
that old school ot democratic politicians who believe 
in the Constitution and the Union, and in the use of 
all necessary means to protect and preserve them. In 
the last days of Mr. Buchanan’s wretched administra- 


m tion, he took a firm and manly stand for the right, and 


in the memorable debate of March 2, 1861, on the re- 
port of the peace conference, Mr. Joh de d 
with remarkable energy and marked ability the pro- 
jected treason, for which he was set upon by the 
whole crew of disloyal men, led on by the senator 
from Oregon. “ Mr. President,” he exclaimed, in 
the course of this debate, “ I was going on to remark, 
in reference to a general allusion to treason, that if 
individuals were pointed out to me who were engaged 
in nightly conspiracies, in secret conclaves, and is- 
suing orders directing the capture of our forts, and 
the taking of our custom houses, [ would show who 
were the traitors; and that being done, the persons 
pointed out to me as coming within the perview and 
scope of the provisions of the Constitution which I 
have read, were I the President of the United States, 
I would do as ‘Thomas Jefferson did with Aaron Burr 
in 1806 ; I would have them arrested, and if convicted, 
withir. the meaning and scope of the Constitution, by 
the Eternal God, I would execute them. Sir, treason 
must be punished. Its enormity and the extent and 
depth of the offence must be made known. The time 
is not distant, if this government is preserved, its Con- 





w stitution obeyed, and its laws executed in every de- 


partment, when something of this kind must be 
done.” 

These words were spoken at a time when the men 
to whom the government had been entrusted by the 
the people were falling away; when treason was 
openly avowed ; in the midst of the traitor horde at 
Washington, and by one who was a native of a slave 
State, and bound by many personal considerations to 
go with these whom he so vehemently denounced. 
Such a man may be trusted in the present emergency ; 
and it is the manifest duty of all good citizens to sus- 
tain him by their influence, and to bring to his sup- 
port all those influences which may aid him in the ex- 
ecation of the high and impoftant duties which he has 
now assuined.— Advertiser. 


BF ease eae tt OS tr es 
DEATH OF THE HON. NATHANIEL B. BOR- 
DEN. 


Our entire community were saddened by the some- 
what sudden death of one of our most distinguished 
citizens, the Hon. N. B. Borden, announced in the 
Daily News, extra, of yesterday. This event occurred 
about 10 minutes after 4 o’clock on Monday morning, 
10th instant, at his residence, No. 40 Second street, in 
this city. Mr. Borden wanted but five days of being 
sixty-four years of age—havjng been born on the 15th 
day of April, A. D. 1801, in the house that formerly 
stood on the southerly side of Pocassett street, nearly 
opposite the Pocassett counting-room. The house in 
which he was bora had a celebrity, from the fact o 
two English soldiers having been shot and killed at its 
eastern door, at the time when the British troops vis- 
ited this place during the revolutionary war. 

In a few years after his birth, with his parents, he 
removed to Nana Quaquet, in Tiverton, R. I., where 
the greater part of his youth was passed. 

At the time of the erection of the Pocasset Mill, he 
had returned to Fall River, and took part with others 
in its building. So well satisfied were the owners of 
the establishment with his talents and good conduct, 


that on the 10th of August, 1821, he was chosen clerk 


of the corporation, and on the 15th of the same month 
he was chosen its Treasurer—though but a few months 
over 20 years of age. This responsible position he 
continued to hold until 1837, after he went to Con- 
gress, when he resigned it, and was succeeded by the 
late M. H. Ruggles. During the period before he 
went to Congress, he was once or more elected a Rep- 


aresentative to the General Court. At the time of the 


agitation of Free Masonry and anti-Masonry, he took 
decided ground against secret institutions in a free 


acountry, and it has been stated, we presume correctly, 


that he opened his house for an anti-Masonic meeting, 
when no other place could be obtained for the purpose. 


Identified with the manufacturing interests, from asso- J 


ciation and business, he acted in the earlier part of his 


sadult life with the then National Republican party, 
S until the time when the Masonic question became .a 


distinct issue, when, as heretofore stated, he was found 
opposed to the Masonic fraternity. 

n the winter of 1833—4 the questions of the re-char- 
ter of the United States Bank and the removal of the 
deposits were prominent subjects of public and pri- 
vate discussfon, ard Mr. Borden was found nearly in 
harmony with the Jackson party upon those questions. 
This led to his nomination to Congress in the Fall of 
1834, and he was supported by both the anti-Masonic 
and Jacksonian parties for that position. But it was 
a spirited contest, and he was not elected until the 
third trial, whem his choice was decided and triumph- 
ant. Hewas reelected in 1836, by an overwhelm- 


ing vote in his favor, but was defeated in 1838, 


in consequence of some modification in his views 
relative to the United States Bank. He was succeed- 
ed by the Hon. Henry Williams, of Taunton. In 1840, 
his friends again re-elected him to Congress, in which 
position he served one Congress, and declined a further 
nomination for that position, He has at different 
times been both a State Senator and Representative. 

As_a legislator, he had extensive practical knowl- 
eflge, a cool and deliberate judgment, and firm pur- 
pose todo what he believed right in itself, regardless 
of personal or political consequences to himself. In 
short, his convictions of duty were ever in advance of 
his real or supposed interests, that were merely per- 
sonal to himself. He was for many years Town Clerk, 
Selectman, Highway Surveyor, and a sort of general 
guardian to look out for the interests and welfare of 
the town. He was likewise for several years Presi- 
dent of the Fall River Railroad Company, doing its 
duties with efficiency and zeal. 

In 1856-7 he was chosen Mayor of the city, and 
during the trying times of the winter of ’56-7, while 


the mills were stopped and hundreds were out of em- 


ployment and destitute, the constant and untiring ef- 
forts of Mr. Burden shone with a benevolence rarely 
surpassed. He believed that starvation, and saffering 
for the want of food, should never be permitted in a 
Christian community having the means to alleviate 


athem, and most nobly did he falfil his duty. There 


may have been cases of imposition, but: they were 
rare, in comparison with the blessings that were atf- 
forded to many a famishing child and mother. If 
deeds of kindness and sympathy, coupled with well 
directed charity, embalm a man’s name in grateful re- 
membraace, suci: will be the recollection of the name 
and character of Mr, Borden during this trying time 
in our community. Mr. Borden has also been one of 


the Aldermen for several years, and was Alderman at 


the time of his death. It mattered little what party 
or combination was formed against him in his own 
ward, the people there knew him, and that was suf- 
ficient to secure his election. He was also President 
of the Fall River Union Bank and of the Fall River 
Savings Bank at the time of his death, and had been 
such for several years. Mr. Borden had been four 
times married, leaving four children, two sons and two 
daughters, with a widow, to lament his death. But they 
are not alone in bereavement. Besides numerous and 
extensive beloved relatives and friends to mourn his 
loss, the whole community realizes a bereavement. 
He was among the early, and we may say,prominently 
among the earliest of the friends of the slave. He open- 
ed the Washington school-house in 1834, then his indi- 
al property, in which to form an anti-slavery so- 
ciety, ata time when it was fashionable to mob Abo- 
litionists. He has assisted many a fugitive, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, on his to freedom, and has 
ith constant efforts aided the progress of humanity. 
In re faith he was a Unitarian, and a firm be- 
liever in both the. justice and goodness of the Deity. 
He uniformly maintained that the best preparation 
for a ha ure life was to do well ere, Cant and 
nee had little influence with him. “ The doers of 
the word,” and not the mere pretenders, were, in his 
view, Christians. His illness was short, but at times 


distressing. He had been unwell for some days, ap 
parently with a tendency to ossification of the heart. 
He rode out on Thursday Jast. But his disease finally 
terminated in erysipelas. He was perfectly aware of 
his approaching dissolution, and with the exception 
of his bodily suffering, which at times was quite in- 
tense, he met its coming with the same benignant 
trust that had characterized him through life. 

It is pleasant, in many points of view, to contemplate 
the character of Mr. Borden. With a moral integrity 
unimpeached and unimpeachable, a large heart and a 
generous sympathy, he has passed through life, shed- 
ding light and charity to his fellow-man, wherever 
found, without regard to the color of his skin,the place 
of his birth, or the nature of hiscreed. To —. 
he was an enemy ; to the oppresseda friend. This com- 
munity has but few such to lose. Let us reverently 
bow to thadispensation which has created our bereave- 
ment, and profit by the worthy example of him whom 
we deplore.—Fall River News. 


inne sites Somes 
ADVANCE OF SHERMAN.—EVACUATION 
OF RALEIGH BY JOHNSTON. 


New Yorx, April 15. The J/erald’s Goldsboro’ 
correspondence says Sherman's army commenced its 
advance on the 9th, moving in three columns under 
Howard, Slocum and Scofield. , 

Daring the rejoicings over the news from Rich- 
mond, Gen. Sherman was called out by his troops, 
and he addressed a few words to them, saying he was 
informed Richmond had been captured and Lee was 
flying in dismay. He said Grant wrote him he was 
pursuing Lee and he hoped he (Sherman) would 
press Johnston. ‘1 think we will do it,” said Sher- 
man. The soldiers ‘cried, “ We will,” “we will.’ 

SSherman told his soldiers that he did not mean to let 
Johnston have any rest. 

Jotinston has evacauted Raleigh, moving west, and 
leaving the town in possession of Hampton’s Cavalry. 
On the evening of the Sth a small force of Howard’s 
Mounted Infantry were attacked by some rebel Cav- 
alry, who were, however, soon dispersed with a loss of 
100 men and 2 pieces of Artillery. 

The Herald's correspondence says an expedition 
lately went up the Chowan river and captured Win- 
ton and Mumfreesboro’. The ram which the rebels 
were building at Halifax, N. C., has been destroyed. 
The ram Albemarle has been raised by our men, and 

found to be not seriously injured. 

The Heraid’s Golisboro’ correspondence has a re- 
port from Raleigh saying Governor Vance will call 
the North Carolina Legislature together to repeal the 
secession ordinance. 

The World’s Goldsboro’ correspondence of the 10th 
says the Raleigh Confederate of the 5th states that the 
city was sacked and mobbed by the lower classes. The 
16th Virginia Reserves were left to protect the people, 

ybut were unable todo so. The mob took possession 
Sof some of the larger warehouses and stores and 
robbed them. 


-—— <----- -—- — 


ATHE ARREST OF SECRETARY SEWARD’S 


ASSASSIN. 


i Late on Tuesday night, a man disguised as a labor- 


er and carrying a pick on his shoulder approached the 
house occupied by the family of Surratt in Washing- 
ton. He was about to enter when arrested. Upon 

awashing the dirt from his face, he was quite a differ- 
ent looking person from what his appearance indicated. 

Ziie called himself Payne, and exhibited not a little 
embarrassment. He managed to ask in agitated tones 
why he was arrested. The colored servant of Secre- 

Ztary Seward was sent for, wher. he immediately ex- 
claimed, “ That’s the man! I know him by his 
general appearance and his mouth.” The servant 
then said there could be no mistake. The man has been 
placed in safe custody, and is to be seen by Miss 

. anny Seward for further identification. 

u Ra Reged tee mire ib 

Arrest or A Pirrspurc Mercnant as Acces- 
sorY TO THE MurpER OF Presrpent Lincotn. 

a About eleven o'clock Saturday forenoon, while in 
the saloon No. 41 Congress street, J. H. Borland, a 

Sboot and shoe dealer on Market street, Pittsburg, 

¥made the assertion that eight or ten days since he 

Eheard John Wilkes Booth declare that he would put 
the President through within eight days. Borland 

mwas under the influence of liquor at the time of mak- 

Zing the assertion, and continuing to repeat it, other 

Bpersons who were present informed the police of the 
fact, and detective Curtis with officer Trask of the 

FSecond Police visited the saloon and arrested the 
man and committed him to the Toombs on the charge 
of being accessory to the murder of President Lincoln. 

Borland repeated his assertion to the officers after 
his arrest, and added that Booti: also said, “ I am in- 
sane on the subject of putting the President through, 

Sand will do it within eight days.” 

@ Borland was in this city for the purpose of purchas- 
ing goods, and stopped at the Parker House. He de- 
sired thatthe fact of his arrest might. be telegraphed 
to Pittsburg. 
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Rrorovus Procegepines 1n Fatt River. A Ven- 
Fomous Corprperneap Mospev, Fall River, Mass. 
April 15, On receipt of the melancholy news of the 
Bassassination of the President this morning, and while 

a large crowd of citizens were gathered around the 
bulletin boards reading the dispatches and giving ex- 
pression to their deep and most heartfelt sorrow, a no- 
torious Copperhead secesh sympathizer and liquor 
dealer, named Leonard Wood, was heird to declare 
that it was the best news he had heard for forty years. 
He had no sooner uttered this atrocious sentiment 
than he was seized by the indignant bystanders, struck, 
mAbooted about the streets, and compelled to go intoa 
store and procure an American flag, unfurl and salute 
it with three cheers. He then rushed to his store and 
glocked himselfin, but the crowd surrounded his place 
and were making preparations to break in, when the 
@ Mayor and City Marshaj appeared and escorted him to 
the lockup, where he is now confined. The crowd then 
& returned to his store, stove in the windows and smash- 
Bed things generally. They then visited other Cop- 
sperheads, compelling them to show the American flag. 





* A Frtexp or THE Assassins TaRRED AND 
Featserep at Swampscott. On the reception of 
athe news at Swampscott, one George Stone said in 
@ public it was the best news we had received for four 
years, and gave three cheers. The citizens and sol- 
diers of Swampscott took him by force, tarred and 
feathered him, dragged him through the town ina 
boat, compelling him to hold the American flag over 
his head, and upon promising to buy an American 
flag and keep it up during the mourning for the Pres- 
mident at half-mast, he was then set at liberty. 


-— — 


™ Punisument or Secessionists. George Wells, 
John Gallagher, Wm. Fanring, and Peter Britton, the 
Riatter the Treasurer of a theatre, were, in New York, 

Bon the 17th, sentenced to six months in the Peniten- 

Fitiary, for uttering treasonable sentiments. 

4 A number of persons in that city who have pre- 
Bsumed to express satisfaction at the assassination of 
President Lincoln have been roughly handled. 

In Trenton, N. J., a rebel sympathizer was mobbed 
on the morning of the fifteenth, and in various other 
places, persons who have had the audacity to express 
their satisfaction at the diabolical act of Booth and his 
associate ruffian, have been made to feel the heavy 
hand of popular indignation. 

net Dae Ces BS PEE ey 


Cartcre or Sarispurry, N. C. Gen. Stoneman 
telegraphs to Maj. Gen. Thomas, from Slaterville, WN. 
C., April 18, that he has captured Salisbury, with 
some 1300 prisoners, and 14 pieces of artillery. On 
his route there, and beyond, he destroyed numerous 
bridges and captured or destroyed an immense amount 
of public property, comprising 7000 bales of cotton, 
four large magazines containing 10,000 stand of small 
arms and accoutrements, 1,000,000 rounds of small 
ammunition, 1000 rounds of fixed artillery ammuni- 
tion and 7000 pounds of powder, 85,000 bushels of corn, 
50,000 bushels of wheat, 160,000 pounds of cured 
bacon, 100,000 suite of grey uniforms and clothing, 
250,000 army blankets, 20,000 pounds of harness 
leather, 100,000 pounds of saltpetre, also a very large 
amount of sugar, salt, rice and*ather stores, and med- 
ical supplies valued by therMfedical Directors at 
3100,000 in gold. 








Carrurnr ov Mopite axp Sevima. Intelligence 
has been received of the capture of Mobile on the 12th 
inet. General Granger's forces occupy the city. Sel- 
ma has also been taken by our troops, under Maj. 
Gen. Geo, H. Thomas. 
‘ i 7 

Deatu or Ricuaxp Conpen. Europe has lost one 
of her great men, and the United States one of her 
best foreign friends, by the death of Richard Cobden, 
which occurred at London on Sunday, the 2d of April. 
Mr. Cobden had been for several years in feeble health, 
and had but recently ventured to come to London, in 
order to take part in the debate on Canadian affairs. 

is intimate friend, John Bright, was with him in his 
dying hours. 





HomestEap For Joun Brown's Famity. A 
movement has been started in California for a sub- 
scription to parchase a homestead for the family of 
Jolin Brown, who are residing at Red Bluff. 





Svurrenper or Jonnstow. It is announced that 
the rebel Gen. Johnston bas capitulated to Sherman, 
on the same terms that were granted toe Lee by Gen. 
Grant. . 


fF" INTERESTING OCCASION. A meeting will be 
eld at Tremont Temple on Suxpay Rvenixe next, 
April 23d. Addresses will be delivered by Wenpe.. 
Puittips, Esq., Rey. J. M. MANNING, and others. Wx. 
Wewts Brown will give & narrative of his life at the 
South, and his thrilling escape. Exercises to commence 
t 71-2 o'clock. Admission, 20 cents. 
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For the Liberator. 


OLD TIMES AND NEW. 
"Twas in my easy chair, at home, 
About a week ago, 
I sat, and puffed my light cigar, 
As usual, you must know. (1) 


I thought upon the Pilgrim flock 
Whose luck it was to land 

Upon almost the only rock 
Among the Plymouth sand. 


In my mind’s eye I saw them leave 
Their weather-beaten bark— 

Before them spread the wintry wilds, 
Behind rolled ocean dark. 


Alone that little handful stood, 
While savage foes lurked nigh ; 

Their creed and watchword, “Trust in God, 
And keep your powder dry.” 


Imagination’s pencil then 
That first stern winter painted, 

When more than half their number died, 
And stoutest spirits fainted. 

A tear unbidden filled one eye, 
My smoke had filled the other ; 

One sees strange sights at such a time, 
Which quite their senses bother. 


I knew I was alone, but, lo! 
Let him who will deride me— 

I looked, and, drawing up a chair, 
Down sat a man beside me. 


His dress was ancient, and his air 
Was somewhat strange and foreign ; 
He civilly returned my stare, 
And said, “ I'm Richard Warren.” 


You'll find my name among the lists 
Of heroes, sages, martyrs, 

Who in the Mayflower’s cabin signed 
The first New England charter. 


I could some curious facts impart, 
Besides some wise suggestions ; 

But, then, I’m bound on seeing sights, 
And running o’er with questions. 


« Ask on,” said I—“ I'll do my best 
To give you information, 

Whether of private men you ask, 
Or our renownéd nation.” 


He said, “‘ First tell me what is that 
In yon compartment narrow, 

Which seems to dry my eye-balls up, 
And scorch my very marrow?” 


His finger pointed to the grate— 
Said I, ‘‘ That’s Lebigh coal, 

Dug from the earth.” He shook his head: 
‘It is, upon my soul.” 


I then took up a bit of stick, 
One end as black as night, 

And drew it quick across the earth, 
When, lo! a sudden light! 


My friend drew back, uprolled his eyes, 
And strove his breath to catch : 

“ What necromancy’s that,” said he : 
Quoth I, “A friction match.” 


Upon a pipe just overhead, 
I turned a little screw, 

When forth, with instantaneous flight, 
Three streams of lightning flew. 


Uprose my friend—‘“ Now, Heaven me save!” 
Aloud he shouted then, 

“Ts that bell-fire!” “Tis gas,” said I, 
“ We call it hydrogen.” 


The next we strayed into the fields— 
A train came thundering by, 

Drawn by the snorting iron steed, 
Swifter than eagles fly. 


Rumbled the wheels, the whistle shrieked, 
Far streamed the smoky cloud ; 

Echoed the hills, the valley shook, 
The flying forest bowed. 


Down on his knees, with hands upraised, 
In worship Warren fell ; 

«Great is the Lord our God,” cried he, 
He doeth all things well. 


“ I've seen his chariots of fire— 
His horsemen, too, thereof : 

0, may I ne’er provoke his ire, 
Nor at his threatenings scoff !” 


“ Rise up, my friend, rise up,” said I, 
“ Your terroP’s all in vain ; 

That is no chariot from the skies— 
It’s the New York mail train.” 


We stood within a chamber small— 
Men came the news to know, 

From Worcester, Springfield, and New York, 
Texas, and Mexico. 


It came, it went—silent but sure : 
He stared—smiled—burst out laughing ! 

“ What witchcraft strange is that?” said he : 
“That ’s magnetic telegraphing.” 


The next we stepped into the street— 
Said Warren, ‘‘ What is that 

That moves along across the street, 
As softly as a cat? 


“I mean that thing upon two legs, 
With feathers on its head— 

A monstrous lump below the waist, 
Large as a feather bed. 


“Tt has the gift of speech, I hear ; 
But, sure, it can’t be human !” 
“« My amiable friend,” said I, 
“ That ’s what we call a woman.” 


«Eternal powers! it cannot be!” 
Sighed he, with voice that faltered ; 

**T loved the women in my day— 
But, O, they’re strangely altered !” 


I next showed him a new machine 
For turning eggs to chickens— 
A labor-saving henery, 
That beats the very dickens ! 


Thereat he strongly grasped my hand, 
And said, “‘’Tis plain to see 

This world is so transmogrified 
*Twill never do for me ! 


“Your telegraph, your railroad cars, 
Your gas lights, frietion matches, 

Your hump-back women, rocks for coal, 
Your thing which chiekens hatches— 


Have turned the world so upside down, 
No peace is left within it” : 

So, turning round upon his heel, 
He vanished in a minute. 


Forthwith I quickly grasped my pen, 
Wrote down what I had heard ; 
And here, dressed up in doggerel rhyme, 
You have it, word for word. 
(1) A habit “more honored in the breach than in the 
observance.”—-[ Ed. Lib. 





MOTHER. 

No earthly friend can fill a mother’s place, 
When the dear one is with us here no more ; 
No smiles so sweet, so loving to the core, 

As those which beamed upon that faithful face, 

Reflecting every meek, angelic grace ; 

No words so kind, so potent. to restore 
Joy to the sonl, where sadness ruled before, 

As hers, who held us in her warm embrace. 

But when the vesture visible to sight 
Has worn away, to set the spirit free, 

Then we behold those looks of love and light 
In fadeless 'ines impressed on memory ; 

And feel that but one mother e’er is given 

To guard us here below, or guide the way to heaven. 








THE DUTY OF ABOLITIONISTS. 


Centra Cirr, (Col. Terr.) March 27, 1865. 
Frienp Garrison: 

I notice in the Liberator considerable discussion re- 
specting the duty of abolitionists, now that slavery is 
destroyed. The question is asked whether the Anti- 
Slavery Associations shall be dissolved or not. One 
writer recommends the formation of a Society for the 
improvement of the condition of the Indians. 

Now, without wishing to dictate to any one, I would 
simply suggest, that if our action in behalf of the 
slaves sprang from a desire to benefit that class of 
our fellow-men, rather than from a poetical hatred of 
slavery, we need not long remain in ignorance respect- 
ing our duty. As when we commenced our labors ia 
this cause, so now, “ the harvest is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few.” Abolitionists, I take it, are men of 
common sense, as well as philanthropists; and I, for 
one, can see but little common sense exhibited in 
abandoning all efforts in behalf of the freed slaves, 
merely because they are free. Let not our enemies 
throw it in our teeth, that, having succeeded in eman- 
cipating the slaves, we are now intending to leave 
them to take care of themselves as they best can. 
We know what human nature is, and we already see 
its selfish workings in the attempts now being made 
in various (formerly) slaveholding States to form com- 
binations to keep the price of labot down, and to em- 
ploy negroes only under certain restrictions. Witness 
Maryland, where the planters have agreed to pay the 
former slaves only $120 a year and board. 

Now, what we want is, an organization similar to 
the Anti-Slavery Associations, whose object shall be 
to elevate the freed slave, and protect him in all his 
rights. I suggest the immediate calling of a Conven- 
tion of all the friends of the colored man, to take 
into solemn consideration his interests ; and to devise 
ways and means to promote them. I would recom- 
mend, then, the formation of a Society to carry out 
the plans and ideas proposed at this Convention. Let 
this Society not be composed of speculators, or Gov- 
ernment officers, but of men devoted to philanthropy, 
whose pledged object shall be, not to make money 
out of the labor of the negroes, but simply to elevate 
them by every possible means. I would suggest that 
this Society be called “The American Society for the 
Elevation of the Colored Race” and that it hold 
itself aloof from all plans that shall bring reproach 
upor its object, such as purchasing land and employ- 
ing negroes, and confine itself to preaching the truth 
respecting the object contemplated—just as the A. S. 
Society has always done. Then let it employ lectur- 
ers, and endeavor to revolutionize public sentiment, 
North and South, respecting the three great rights of 
the colored man, viz., the right to the soil, the right 
of education, and the right of citizenship. I do not 
see that this would conflict, at all, with any business 
associations now in existence, whose object is to aid, 
temporarily, the freedman. This Association would 
be a permanent affair, and would enlarge its sphere 
of usefulness until the colored man, in every State 
of the Union, enjoyed precisely the same rights as 
the white man. This would be a Herculean task, I 
admit; but are we not equal to its accomplishment ? 
Let us undertake it, at any rate. 

For one, having sacrificed a great portion of my 
life in efforts to remove the curse of slavery, I still 
by no means feel like abandoning the cause. On the 
contrary, having aided somewhat in lifting from the 
black man the heavy weight of slavery that was 
crushing him to the earth, I now feel like taking him 
by the hand, and gently lifting him up, and leading 
him along into those ‘‘ green pastures and by the side 
of those still waters,” where he will find rest to his 
soul. In other words, I contemplate going South as 
soon as I can make the necessary arrangements, and 
doing what I can to lead the freed slave into the paths 
of physical, mental and moral improvement, by fur- 
nishing him with remunerative employment, providing 
for his education and instruction, and endeavoring to 
create a public sentiment in his behalf that shall result 
in his complete enfranchisement. I wish others to 
do the same, North as well as South, and I hope our 
old eorps of Anti-Slavery veterans in the lecturing 
field will buckle on anew the harness, and work for 
the above-mentioned object. I shall be in Boston, 
probably, early in July, and I should be pleased to 
meet with any of my old Anti-Slavery friends who 
feel like continuing their labors for the slave, as I 
trust they all do; and see if we cannot combine and 
go South in sufficient numbers to correct public sen- 
timent there, and introduce real freedom for the 
black—the same as we all went to Kansas in 1854, 
That was regarded by many as a mad scheme, but be- 
hold its results—the abolition of slavery! So, if we 
go South in sufficient numbers, we can root out the 
secession spirit, and gradually introduce into that be- 
nighted region the glorious religion of our Lord and 


Savior Jesus Christ, which consists, mainly, in doing P 


good to our fellow-men. 

If any individuals feel moved to join me in this 
expedition, let them leave word at the Anti-Slavery 
Office, and I will correspond with or call upon them. 
I propose going South in July, on an exploring tour, 
visiting Eastern Virginia, Nortfand South Carolina, 
and perhaps Georgia, and then returning North, and 
reporting progress. Who will join me in this expedi_ 
tion? 


Yours, for the cause, C. STEARNS. 


REPLY TO E. 8. H. 


Frrenp Garrison—In the Liberator of the 17th 
ult., there is an article over the signature of E. H. H., 
in which the following statement is made :—‘ The 
North, as ministers of aggressive subjugation, come to 
be entirely in the wrong, and the South, as exponents 
of self-government and the inalienable privilege of 
revolution, entirely in the right.” I feel surprised 
that such a sentiment should be advanced by a pro- 
fessed Non-Resistant. That the North is wrong from 





eur stand-point of view, I admit; but that does not: 


justify the South for coming out in murderous rebel- 
tion against the Government they had voluntarily sus- 
tained, and sworn to protect. Our fathers had the 
theory of a righteous government when they declared 
that “all men are created equal, and endowed by 
their Creator with an inalienable right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness;” and that all true gov- 
ernments rest upon the consent of the governed. 
But they had not faith enough to trust in almighty 


‘principles for protection, but established a govern- 


ment to be protected by the sword; and every one 
who votes to elect officers to manage public affairs 
pledges his life, property and sacred honor to sustain 
the government, as much as the signers of the Declar- 
ration of Independence did. When the people out- 
grow their old institutions, the Constitution provides 
away for itsown amendment. The great mass of the 
people religiously believe that it is not only their right, 
dut their duty, to defend themselves with some visi. 
ble weapons; therefore they have given Government 
a power which we believe belongs alone to the invisi- 
ble Creator. They have clothed the Executive with 
power above all. other gods to see that the iaws are duly 
executed ; and its officers are religiously sworn to main- 
tain the Government, so long as they have the power to 
do it. Therefore, this rebellion is a death-struggle be- 
tween Freedom and Slavery, and one or the other 
must yield. We who believe that moral power alone 
has a right to rule must feel most attached to those 
who are doing most to sustain moral power. The 
North is now exerting a moral power over the South, 
which she could not till the sword had opened a way 
for it to work. When the lower classes are educated 
so as to see that a righteous government is for their 
protection, and we who do not believe that the present 
one is wholly right shall make our voices to be heard 
in pointing out where we think it to be wrong, and 
cheerfully obeying that which is right, I think we 
shall not need any swords or guns to protect it. 
‘ THOMAS HASKELL. 

West Gloucester, (Mass.) April 2, 1864, 


MATTERS IN RICHMOND. 
RicuMonp, April 5. 
To the Editor of the Boston Journal : 


The Richmond Whig was issued yesterday after- 
noon as a loyal paper. The editor and all who have 
heretofore controlled its columns fled on Sunday 
night. The proprietor and one atlache of the’ edi- 
torial corps remain. They have taken the oath of 
allegiance. The issue of last night says: “The 
Whig will be issued, hereafter as a Union paper. 
The sentiment of attachment to our whole country, 
which formerly ebaracterized it as a journal, will 
again find expression in its columns, and whatever 
influence it may have for the restoration of the na- 
tional authority will be exerted.” 

The Sentinel office was not destroyed. I saw the 
proprietor to-day. He formerly did the government 
printing. We had a pleasant interview, 

“ T was sorry,” he said, “to see the Stars and 
Stripes torn down in 1861. It is the prettiest flag 
in the world; but I shed tears when I saw it raised 
over the Capitol of Virginia on Sunday morning. 

“ Why so?” I asked. 

“ Becanse it was done without the conseat of the 
State of Virginia.” 

“ Then you still cling to the idea that a State is 
more than the nation.” 

“Yes. State rights above everything.” 
“ Don’t you think the war is almost over—that it 
is useless for Lee to contend further ?” 

“No. He will fight another battle, and he will 
win. He can fight for twenty-five years in the 
mountains.” 

“Do you think that men can live in the moun- 
tains ?” 

“ Yes ; on roots and herbs, and fight you till you 
are weary of it, and whip you out.” 

I give you the conversation as near as I can recall 
it, that you may understand the insanity of the se- 
cessionists. They have no conception of the great 
principles which underlie this mighty struggle. They 
are clinging to the abstractions of the pa tate 
rights, State sovereignty—and are impelled by State 
pride. They talk of the proud Old Dominion, the 
State which has raised up Presidents—of their an- 
cestors and all that—living in the past, without com- 
prehending the revolution of the present, which has 
hin apap them from power, and which has brought 
iberty to a despised race. : 

A friend called upon one of the most aristocratic 
families of the place last night—a family which bas 
had a great name. He found them i ve 
ter and defiant. They never would yield. No— 
never. They would fight through a generation, and 
defeat us at last. 

There are many people in Richmond who are glad 
to see the old flag here once more; they love the 
Union, they say, but cannot bear to “ see a nigger 
parading about the streets.” And this brings me to 
the subject of 

NEGRO TROOPS. 

I have taken especial pains to ascertain the truth 
about negro troops in the rebel service. A great 
meeting was held in the African church some weeks 
ago to fire the African beart. The church was 
crowded with colored people. The newspapers since 
then have made frequent mention of the volunteer- 
ing of colored men, and the public have been made 
to believe that several regiments were being enlist- 
ed. Ihave the testimony of a dozen men, white 
and colored, that the entire number did not exceed 
fifty ! and these were boys, who were ready to parade 
the streets, and live on Confederate rations, but who 
had no idea of fighting. “ Dey was mostly poor 
Souf Carolina darkies—poor heathen fellers, who 
didn’t know no better,” said one negro, in response 
to my inquiries. 

“ Would you have fought against the Yankees ?” 
I asked of a colored man dressed in butternut col- 
ored clothes, who stood near by. 

“No, sir. Dey might have shot me through 
de body wid ninety thousand balls, before I would 
have fired a gun at my friends.” 

“ Then you look upon us as your friends ?” 

“ Yes, sir. I've prayed for you to come to get here 
for a long while, and do you think that I would have 
prayed one way and fit de other ?” 

He said it with spirit, as if a little burt that I 
should question his sincerity. 

“Tl tell you, Massa, what I would have done,” 
said another, taking off his hat and bowing; “ I 
would have taken de gun and when I cotched a 
chance, I'd a shooted it at de rebs and den run for 
de Yankees.” 

This brought a general explosion from the crowd, 
and arrested the attention of some white men pass- 
ing. 

I look back with pleasure to the scene. It was in 
the street directly west of the Capitol—the dilapi- 
dated building with decaying walls and broken 
windows. I had but to raise my eyes to see the Stars 
and Stripes waving in the evening breeze. A few 
paces distant were the ruins of the rebel war de- 
partment, from whence were issued the orders to 
starve our prisoners at Belle Isle, Salisbury and An- 
dersonville. Near by were the walls of Dr. Reed’s 
church, where a specious gospel had been preached. 
A stone’s throw in the other direction was Dr. 
Hayes's church, where Jeff. Davis's heart quailed on 
Sunday last. The street was full of people. I was 
a stranger to them all, but I ventured to make this 
inquiry : 

“ Did you ever see an abolitionist ? ” 

“ No, massa, I reckon I neber did,” was the re- 


ly. 

“What kind of people do you think they are?” 

“ Well, massa, I specs dey is a good kind of peo- 
le.” 

“ Why do you think so?” 

“ Case when I hear bad white folks swearing and 
cussing about ’em, 1 reckun dar must be something 
good about ’em.” 

“ Well, my friends, I am an abolitionist ; I believe 
that one man is just as good as another if he behaves 
as well, and that I have no more right to make a 
slave of you than you have of me.” 

Every hat came off in an instant, and a dozen 
hands were reached out toward me, and I heard 
from adozen tongues a hearty “God bless you, 
sir!” 

There is freedom of speech in Richmond now. 
White men heard me and scowled. Last Sunday, 
had I uttered those words, I should have dangled 
upon the nearest lamp post in five minutes; but to- 
day, those men who stretched out their hands to me 
would have giveu the last drop of their blood before 
they would have seen a hair of my head injured, af- 
ter that declaration. 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 

The Philadelphia Press has a correspondent in 
the field who writes excellent letters—Mr. J. Morris 
Chester. He is a tall, stout, muscular, yet unassum- 
ing man. He isa black man. Entering the hall of 
Congress, he sat down in the Speaker's chair and 
commenced writing on the Speaker’s desk: A rebel 
officer who had been paroled entered the room, 

* Come ont of there, you black cuss,” shouted the 
officer, his teeth set and his fist clenched. 

Mr. Chester raised hi8 eves, calmly surveyed the 
officer, and went on with his writing. 

«Get out of there or I'll knock your brains out,” 
the officer bellowed, pouring outa torrent of oaths. 

Mr. Chester did not move. The officer rushed up 
the steps to seize him by the collar, but found him- 
self tumbling heels over head over chairs and bench- 
es, knocked down by one well planted blow between 
his eyes, which Mr. Chester had given. 

Mr. Chester said not a word, but sat down and 
went to writing as if nothing had happened. The 
officer sprang to his feet and called upon Capt. 
Hutchins of Gen. Devens’s staff for a sword. 

“ I'll cut the fellow’s beart out,” said he. 

“0, no; 1 guess not. Iwon’t let you have my 
sword for any snch purpose. If you want to fight 
Mr. Chester, I will clear a space here and see that 
you have fair play, but let me tell you that you will 
get a tremendous thrashing,” said Captain Hutch- 
ins. 

The officer left the hall in disgust, while Mr. Ches- 
ter continued his writing. “I thought I would ex- 
ercise my rights as a belli ” was his remark as 
he told me the story, which is fully confirmed by 
Captain Hutchins. 

This happened in Richmond, in the hall of Con- 
gress, where society, politicians, ministers, women 
and all believe that colored men have no rights which 
a white man is bound to respect. What satri 
it was for Mr. Chester to enter the Capi 
hall—and sit in that chair where Jeff. Davis sat 
when he visited the Senate! The incident shows 
how fast and how far we have advanced toward uni- 
versal human brotherhood during the four years of 


the war. 
_ POETIC JUSTICE. 
The fire which licked out with forked ton of 








flame the heart of Richmond on Monda aay, meng 
surged from James river to the Capitol, from Belle 


Isle to Rockets, which made the place a scene of in- 
describable desolation, left the Libby Prison unharm- 
ed, though nearly all the other buildings around it 
were burned. 

Libby Prison! What horrors have been witnessed 

within its walls! What sighs and groans! What 
prayers and tears! What dying out of anid 
wasting away of body and mind! What nights of 
darkness settling on human souls! Its door an en- 
trance to a living charnel house—its iron-grated win- 
dows the loop-holes of hell! Death was the warden. 
Whoever entered there stood on the verge of the 
grave and met death face to face. 
This morning, accompanied by friends, I visited 
the prison, which now contains about five hundred 
rebel prisoners. They were peeping out from the 
grated windows—looking intently and sadly upon 
the scene of desolation around them—a city in ruins 
—still smoldering and smoking. A large number 
were upon the roof, breathing the fresh air, and gaz- 
ing upon the fields beyond the James, green now 
with the verdure of spring. Union prisoners never 
had such liberty. Whoever approached the window 
bars or laid his hand upon them, fell dead the next 
instant. 

There was a crowd of women with pails and buck- 
ets at the windows, giving the prisoners provisions 
and talking freely with their friends, who came not 
only to the windows but to the door, where the 
good-natured sentinel allowed conversation without 
restriction. 

The officer in charge conducted our party through 
the wards. The crowd of filthy wretches gazed 
upon us with curiosity, wondering what was the pur- 
pose of our visit. The air was fetid witk vile odors, 
arising from the unwashed crowd—from old rags and 
filthy garments—from choked-up urinals and sinks 
—from puddles of filthy water which oozed from the 
leaky conductors, dripped through the floor, ran 
down the walls, sickening to all the senses. From 
this prison, on Sunday Tast, fifteen hundred men 
were hurried to the flag of truce boat, that they 
might be exchanged before falling into our hands. 
Many thousands of men have lived there month af- 
ter month, wasting away, starving, dying of fever, 
of consumption, of all diseases known to medical sei- 
ence—from insanity, despair and idiocy—having no 
communication with the outer world, no food from 
friends, no sympathy, no compassion—denied every- 
thing, starved to death, tortured to death by rigor 
of imprisonment; by men whose hearts grew hard- 
4 from day to day till they became fiends in human 

orm. 

“ Please give me a bit of bread, aunty, I am starv- 
ing,” was the plea made one day by a young soldier 
who saw a negro woman passing the window. He 
thrust his emaciated hand between the bars and 
clutched the bit which the kind-hearted colored wo- 
man cheerfully gave him; but before it had passed 
between his teeth, he saw the brains of his benefac- 
tress spattered upon the sidewalk by the sentinel ! 

Where on the page of history is there such a dam- 
ning record of crime as that written in Richmond—at 
Libby, at Belle Isle, at Castle Thunder, the jail and 
the penitentiary ? Andersonville, and Salisbury, and 


Millen are parts of the Richmond record of crime— 


for all orders were issued from here. 


At the jail, Major Stevens, the Provost Marshal, 


found a crowd of starving wretches—men, women 
and children, blacks and 
petty crimes. 


“ What are you in here for ?” he asked of alittle 


irl. 
“ For stealing a piece of bread, sir. I was hungry 
and my mother was starving,” she replied, the tears 
starting down her cheeks. 


Major Stevens ascertained that nearly all were 
imprisoned for petty offences—driven to crime by 
necessity—and opening the door, told them to go 


where they pleased. 


Barbarity and inhumanity are characteristics of 


slavery—which have shown themselves on the plan- 


tation, in the slave-mart and in the prison—to slaves 


and prisoners of war alike. 

se fintend to treat the prisoners well. They have 
murdered our men, but 
with kindness,” said the officer who conducted us. 


The prisoners were playing cards, cooking their 


breakfasts, baking hoe cakes by the fire. 
It was gratifying to see the flag of the Union float- 


ing over that accursed prison-house, with the soldiers 
of the Union pacing their beats before the doors—to 
see the motley crowd peeping from the iron-barred 
It was not a feeling of resentment, but 


windows. 
of satisfaction that at last there was an end to human 


‘torture on that 2 ae that it should be no longer the 


prison-house of despair. 


How strange the action of the rebel leaders! They 
burned the tobacco warehvuses, that the tobacco 
might not fall into our hands; they destroyed the 
city wantonly, reducing their best friends from afflu- 
ence to poverty, and yet suffered Libby prison to re- 
main a monument of their infamy! They were anx- 
ious that it should not be destroyed, as I am inform- 


ed by Capt. Stewart, who has been the United 


States agent for the distribution of supplies at this 


place. 


Like the Bridge of Sighs, it will be a memorable 
lace—forever an object of interest, waking harrow- 
ing feelings and melancholy thoughts in the minds 
great lock of its 
d into the hands of Senator 
Sumner, who arrived here to-day, accompanying 


of all visitors to Richmond. The 
Jargest door has 


Mr. Lincoln. 


Charles Sumner in Richmond! The hated, de- 
spised, maltreated fanatic of other days, whose life 
was sought, who was receivéd only with haughty, 
insolent contempt from his compeers in the Senate 
of the United States, walked the streets of Rich- 
mond to-day, entered the Capitol of the Confedera- 
cy, while ex-Senators Mason, Hunter, Breckinridge, 
Benjamin and Davis are fugitives. It is not Senator 

t Men are God's instru- 
ments. Justice and righteousness have won the 


Sumner who has triumphed. 
mighty victory. CARLETON. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


We had ho 
the limits of his subject last Wednesday evening, 





and give us for a peroration, at least, some of his 


characteristic utterances, some genuine Phillip-ics. 
And he would have done so, had the Committee 
signified their willingness that he should. But they 


had assigned to’ him his old lecture on “ The Lost 


Arts,” and mindfal of lecture-rpom courtesies, -he 
stuck to this text. In opening, however, he said 
that he would rather tal 
justice and liberty, than of ancient arts. The lec- 
ture bas been delivered in Utica once before, is a 
dozen or more years old, has been printed in many 
newspapers, and therefore a report of it will not be 
ex vd. Beautiful and golden as the speaker's 
oratory was, the audience, we think, were not satis- 
fied. Old, worn-out lectures are not what popular 
audiences want. They want the orator’s lates 
research and thought, lit up by the light of the latest 
events; and they want something characteristic as 
well as new. true theory of a lecture course is 
a variety of able lecturers, each declaring bis own 

liar views and feelings in his own way. Thus 
we get at the fresh thought of the country—the 
latest ideas and the latest facts. If a man (as Wen- 
dell Phillips )who has devoted his life to the negro 
question 1s to lecture, by all means let him lecture 
on the negro or some subject akin to that. If Jeff. 
Davis is to lecture, let the subject be State Sover- 
eignty, or Treason Defended, or the like. In short, 
no lecturer should be so bampered that he will try 
to exclude himself from what he says, and no worn- 
out lecture should be assigned to him from any fear 
that he will express peculiar and unpalatable ideas. 
These are precisely what should be expressed, if we 
would carry out the true intent of the lecture sys- 
tem, and experience its full benefits. When Wen- 
dell rey peng again, we hope he will be allowed 
to select his own theme, and say what he pleases.— 
Utica Herald. 





THE USES OF LABOR. 


It has been written, “ An endless si 
in Work ;” a man perfects himse 


ificance lies 
by working. 
rise in 


whites, incarcerated for 


shall not retaliate except 


that Mr. Phillips would overstep 


of the art of to-day, of 


THE POPE'S ENOYCLIOAL. 


The following comments on “ the Pope’s Encycli- 
cal,” from the editor of the New York Independent, 
Feb. 2d, are worthy of attention :— 
PICKING A BONE WITH THE POPE. 

“« Already for a fortnight bas the Pope's Encycli- 
cal been before the American iss ge and, as - 
encyclical presupposes a great circle, we presume | 

Sia he this py: the circuit of the globe— 
leaving a streak of eyo round the pci of 
all the public papers of the present age, this mani- 
testo iatthe most astounding and pitiful—exbibiting 
the successor of St. Peter in the act of suspending 
the rights of mankind, and dictating the stoppage 
of the world. By the common order of life and 
death, men’s bodies die and their souls yet live ; 
but here is a patriarch whose body is alive in the 
nineteenth century, yet whose spirit is dead and 
sepulchred in the twelfth. ; i ie? 

The Encyclical, though European in origin, is 
American in application, inasmuch as, in address- 
ing Catholics throughout the world, it addresses a 
considerable class of the American people. What, 
therefore, does it say to all such ? 

* We have condemned,’ says the spiritual father, 
‘the principal errors of our sad age.’ And what, 
in the Pope’s opinion, are these errors? Is slavery 
persis | among them? No. ‘Treason? No. 
Drunkenness? No, Lust? No. Lying? No. 
Theft? No. Pride? No. Scandal? No. The 
common selfishness of the human heart? No. 
None of these! What, then, are these guilty 
things? They are ‘ Progress, LIBERALISM, and 
MODERN CIVILIZATION!’ These are the 
blots on the nineteenth century, which His Holi- 
ness, with encyclical vinegar and sand, seeks to 
scour and cleanse! Nevertheless, we fancy that 
the aged Pontiff, rubbing against  prearem Liber- 
alism, and modern civilization,’ will himself be soon- 
est rubbed out ! 

Why has he written this letter? He answers: 
—To destroy new opinions.’ One of them, so er- 
roneous as to be ‘hurtful to the safety of the Cath- 
olic Church and of souls,’ is—what? Nothing less 
| than the long fought-for and hard-won doctrine that 
‘ Liberty of conscience and of worship is the right of 
every man.’ This the Pope repudiates. ‘ This,’ he 
says, ‘ was termed delirium by our predecessor Gre- 
gory XVI., of excellent memorv.’ Now, if the 

‘ope regards this doctrine asa delirium, how are 
Pope-fearing Catholics ir this country to regard it ? 
They are in duty bound to hold the same opinion. 
What follows? ‘ Liberty of conscience and of wor- 
shop’ is a fundamental law of this Republic. The 
lawgiver of the Catholic Church denounces this as 
madness. American Catholics, therefore, are en- 
joined to withhold their assent, and to repudiate the 
doctrine. What is the practical result? For in- 
stance, St. Louis is a Catholic city. Within its bor- 
ders, a convention, engaged in forming a new con- 
stitution, a few days ago decreed that this very doc- 
trine of liberty of conscience should forever form a 
vital part of the organic law of Missouri. Bat, in 
view of the warnings of this Encyclical, no Roman- 
ist of that city or State can now swear allegiance to 
that constitution without heresy against the Church 
of Rome. The Encyclical summons the Catholics 
of that State to arm themselves against the new 
constitution as against the plague. The Roman 
Pontiff, if obeyed, will make American Catholics 
traitors to their country—enemies plotting the over- 
throw of the laws. And this Encyclical is, there- 
fore, a covert declaration of war against the Ameri- 
can Republic. 

Is this pressing our point too far? Not at all. 
Let us quote other words from the letter. Its apos- 
tolic writer denounces the heresy that ‘ Protestant- 
ism is another form of the same true religion in 
which it is possible to be equally pleasing to God 
as in the Catholic Church.’ Moo we have no quar- 
rel with the Pope for denying this doctrine ; we ex- 
pect every other Catholic to deny it. Our quarrel 
with the Pope, and with the followers of the Ency- 
clical, is for denying that ‘every man is FREE to 
embrace and profess the religion he shall believe to 
be true.” Now, the Pope’s argument is not ‘ The 
Catholic religion is the true one ; therefore let men 
be persuatled to adopt it’—(which he could not be 
blamed for maintaining); but he says, ‘as the 
Catholic religion is the true one, therefore let men 
be forced to adopt it.’ This commands American 
Catholics to say to American Protestants, ‘ you bave 
no right to your Protestantism, and we will force you 
to bend under the yoke of Rome.’ This, we repeat, 
is a pontifical declaration of war against the Ameri- 
can people. 

Do not Catholics know that, in a Protestant coun- 
try like ours, they are indebted for their own self- 
preservation to this very doctrine of religious toler- 
ation which the Pope names insanity? Or are our 
Catholic fellow-citizens, while now in a minority, 
simply acquiescent, for the time being, in the Pro- 
testant doctrine of liberty of conscience, inasmuch 
as it works ‘temporarily to their own advantage, 
while they hold themselves ready at any opportune 
moment to carry out the revolutionary instructions 
of the Pope,'and to destroy the foundation of Amer- 
ican religious, and therefore of civil, liberty ? Is 
the Pope a garrulous old man who has let out the 
secrets of the Vatican before the ripe time? If so, 
let the American people be on their guard—fore- 
warned and forearmed ! 

The Pontiff shoots another arrow from his bow. 
He d es ‘ popular schools, open without dis- 
tinction toall the children of the people, . . . freed 
from ecclesiastical authority and interference.’ Is 
not this an exact description of our Common School 
system? Striking at this system, is he not seeking 
to destroy another of the foundations of our Amei- 
can institutions? He tells the Catholics of this 
country that our schools must no longer be open to 
‘all the children of the le,’ and must no longer 
be ‘ freed from all ecclesiastical authority and inter- 
ference.’ But let American Catholics beware how 
they heed this advice! Indeed! The Catholics, 
then, must either rule or else ruin the very schools 
in which, by thousands, their own ignorant children 
are at this moment being educated at the public ex- 
pense! One of the noble aims of our freedom is to 
foster Free Schools. A free government rests its 
pow on an educated people. Every word of the 

‘ope’s argument against ular intelligence is a 
blow at the Repablic. he Kisastoass Catholics to 
stand with the Pope and against public schools ? 
Are Romish members of our legislatures to attempt 
the blotting out of the school system? Is the Cath- 
olic press to re-echothe Pope's injunctions and de- 
mand that ‘ the children of the people’ shall hence- 
forth be educated by monks and friars ? 

The Pontiff, moreover, repudiates the American 
doctrine ‘that the Church must be separated from 
the State, and the State from the Church.’ Here, 
again, Catholics who obey the Pope are incited to 
revolt against our fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment. When State-craft and priest-craft joined 
to govern the world, all history groaned under the 
tyranny. The union of Church and State, as this 
chief Shepherd teaches it to his American sheep, is 
that Catholics must govern America. The estab- 
lished Church is to be the Romish, and officers of 
State are to be members of her communion. This 
is the scheme of the Pontiff for the Republic of the 
Pilgrims ! 

thurch and State! May God keep them apart 
while the world stands! For never yet have they 
come together except, like the upper and the nether 
millstone, to grind men to powder! ‘ Kings and 
princes,’ says the Pontiff, * are not to be free from 
the jurisdiction of the Church.’ How, then, with 
Presidents, Governors, and Senators? Are the 
Catholics of this country, having been thus instruct- 
ed by their spiritual head, to demand of Abraham 
Lincoln, on his inauguration, that he shall take an 
oath of allegiance to the Papal See? And if the 
State has no right to be independent of the Church, 
if the rulers of the State are thus summoned by the 
Pope to kiss his toe, how soon are American Catho- 
lies to insist on the execution of this behest? Are 
they already waiting for the budding of an opportu- 
nity? Are they setting their trap in secret, to 
spring itin due time’ The Pope’s finger writes 
upon the forehead of every American Catholic the 
inseription, ‘ Alien and enemy to the United States.’ 

The comprehensive lesson from the Encyclical is, 
that Romanism is incompatible with Republican insti- 
tutions. Like slavery, it is a hostile element lodged 
within the nation, gnawing and burning it like caus- 
tic. What is the remedy? If we were asked, 





|‘ May not a man, under our American institutions 


cherish the Catholic faith if he/pleases?’ we reply, 
‘Certainly.’ But we ask, in return, ‘Shall we 
|permit the Index E. mart ed Shall we con- 
sent to the aquisition? I we suffer the aboli- 
ean poube sobania Shall we accede to the join- 
ing of Church and State?’ So at last there comes 
@ point at which we must say, ‘Thus far and no 
farther.’ The Pope's letter will set wise men to 
drawing the admissible and the inadmissible parts 
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The general attention excited by ¢ 
drew’s allusion tothe disproporti Y Govern by 
sachusetts has proved of Seg OF sees in Ya 
gard. For while a few careless pun” ae 
tested that things as they Pat 
working women themselves, ic 
matically Interested in the reli 
social science, have brought forwan! }; 
quarters facts and statistics whi wt the 
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—wages which drive men from competition a 
them int he same business, and therefore increas iy 
emigration of men from the State, and the o 
which is complained of. All this, which wy é 
tinctly intimated in a few well-chosen paragraphs 
the Governor ’s speech, has been illustrated in even 
detail in the various discussions which have {alowed 

It appears, on inquiry, that this disproportig 
largely due to the checks ordinarily placed on th 
free emigration of women, who cannot 20 when ax 
where they like, as men can. To take the extem 
case which the Governor bimself alludes to: anx 
can go to Oregon for $135 in gold, while a youu 
cannot go for less than $300, This is becaneaon 
can go in the steerage, where no woman should 9 
so that all the entreaty of the emigrant comaise 
ers of the Pacific and Rocky Mountain States a 
territories is met by the prohibition which our prs 
ent system imposes, preventing in a large meisn 
the distant travel of women. 

To meet this difficulty, however, and toenableth 
labor market to adjust itself, as it certainly wild 
two plans are suggested. We call the altentind 
our triends throughout the Commonwealth t 
of them. 

First, Mr. Crawford, the late Emigrant Comms 
sioner of the State of Oregon, states that fanils 
which are willing to emigrate overland can joint 
train for which the government provides escort, ul 
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igation on the Missouri to Boise city, at the bald 
navigation in Oregon, at an expense not larger the 
the cost of provisions for the party. Thats, 
computes that the oxen and wagons which th 
would purchase for the transit could be sold 0 & 
rival in Oregon at prices sufficiently enhancet® 
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cover all other expenses than those of s fn 
Secondly, the Emigrant Aid Company, whit tt 
| been for years in correspondenee with gentlemen § 
the first position and character in Oregon, has st 
| established its own agent in Portland. His 
| port is already received. This company # 
| ifa large enough number of families offer,to 
from Boston to Portland, by way of Aspinwall 
average charge of not more than one hundred am 
fiftv dollars a head. 
The organization of emigration will thos gv 

women the same right and facility whi h men bat 
to go where they can obtain the best wages. Ut 
gon, Nevada and Colorado, all of them, are — 
ly pressing the advantages which they offer we 
hes of emigrants, to men and to women. By #4 
organization as gives women the power 10 g° ir " 
their interest calls them, all the questions of #7? 
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